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THE SECOND MAYFLOWER 
ADVENTURE 
by Warwick Charlton 


The complete story of the Mayflower II told by the man 
who conceived the project and carried it through, ‘A book 
to stand beside Kon Tiki . . . the record of a truly great 
peacetime adventure. It is a log of comradeship as well 
as navigation, Enthralling in both concept and execution 
this is a great story, well told.""—VIRGINIA Kirkus 
Illustrated, $4.95 


THE REBEL SHORE 


The Story of Union Sea Power 
in the Civil War 


by James M. Merrill 


“The role of sea power in the Civil War has been for 
the most part overlooked . . . Mr. Merrill now gives us 
that story and quite a story it is, too. His book not only 
covers the naval battles but provides accounts of the first 
submarine, the rebel ‘Davids,’ the ironclads and so on.”’ 
—Library Journal. Wlustrated with contemporary pictures. 

$4.75 


KEY TO VICTORY 


The Triumph of British Sea Power 
in World War ll 


by P. K. Kemp 


A thrilling, historically important book — the whole story 
of Britain's naval endeavor, written by the Head of the 
Admiralty's Historical Section who was given full access to 
both the British and German official documents, Illustrated 
with halftones and maps $6.00 


ALL AVAILABLE FROM YOUR REGULAR BOOK SUPPLIER 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


6 TRUISM that a book cannot occupy two 
places on a library's shelves at the same time 
is s true that it seems to be an absurdity, yet it 
explains better than could a thousand pictures why 
no scheme for classifying books can be entirely 
satisfactory, Books can be classified by size, shape, 
or pmeny no library patron is apt to seek them 
under such categories. The idea of shelving books 
according to size is usually ridiculed until a library 
becomes overcrowded; then it must be given serious 
consideration. Indeed, the New York Public Li- 
brary has already been faced with this exigency 
and will henceforth shelve its books compactly in 
its stacks by size. On the other hand, the shape of 
books is relatively unimportant. Color is not often 
accepted as a criterion for classifying books but 
some people request Blue Books and White Papers 
in connection with sovereign diplomacy 

Many persons are of the mistaken belief that 
Nature is the great classifier, and that our universe 
is a conglomerate of discreet entities. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Classification is 
an impertinence imposed upon Nature by man. The 
universe can be likened more to a seamless web 
woven from a single variegated thread, than it can 
to an infinite aggregation of pigeonholes, discreetly 
marked, flora and fauna; history and literature; light 
and dark; art and music. Such specific entities are 
the inventions of man, Since man cannot compre- 
hend the whole, he naively divides it into parts in 
the erroneous belief that the whole is equal to the 
sum of the parts. As Mortimer Collins observed in 
Thoughts in My Garden, “the special departments 
of science are simply the result of human imperfec- 
tion A finite creature can only see one aspect 
of a thing at once.” In other words, man, rather 
than Nature, classifies. This does not lessen the 
value of classification, but it suggests a reason why 
classification systems can never be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Since books are created by man and not by 
Nature, they lend themselves to classification, arbi- 
trary perhaps, but classification none the less 

The most practical ways of classifying books are 
by author, subject, or form; better still, by a com- 
bination of the three methods. The simplest and 
least expensive way of sorting books is alphabeti- 
cally by author, Such an arrangement is sure to 
please those library patrons who desire to find in 
one place all the works of their favorite authors. 
Special provision must be made, however, for the 
multiplicity of books that have no identifiable au- 
thor. Furthermore, when the works of a given 
author are brought together, the results may be 
astonishing. Imagine Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derland reposing contentedly next to Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson's Euclid and His Modern Rivals. 
This is an extreme illustration, of course; the works 
of such well-known authors as Dickens and Thack- 
eray would, for the most part, fall into orderly and 
desirable sequence. There is so much that can be 
said for shelving books by author that it is surpris- 
ing that the method has not generally been accepted 
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The most obvious reason for nonacceptance is that 
most library users are more interested in specifi 
subjects than they are in individual authors. More 
important, if a person is interested in a certain au- 
thor, he can obtain more comprehensive informa- 
tion from bibliographies and library catalogs than 
he can by browsing in bookstacks. 

Though classification of books by subject is gen 
erally acknowledged to be the best way of handling 
them, it is fraught with insurmountable difficulties 
For example, volumes on mathematics are c¢asy 
enough to identify and can be further subdivided 
into books of arithmetic, algcora, geometry, and so 
forth. But where should a %k on the calculus of 
alternating currents be shelved? If it is classified 
among books on mathematics, the electrical engi 
neer may be unhappy, while if it is placed among 
books on electricity, the mathematician may be dis- 
gruntied. A library classifier can be consistent, but 
he cannot be clairvoyant. After taking into consid- 
eration the nature of his library and the predilection 
of its clientele, he must arbitrarily acsign the book 
to one of the two possible locations. Obviously, 
any person who desires to obtain the full benefit 
from a library collection should consult the library's 
official catalog as well as thumb its books 

Not all books can be classified by subject without 
lumping great numbers of them into one category 
labelled Miscellaneous. How, for instance, should 
encyclopedias be classified? Dictionaries, atlases, 
almanacs, and indexes? The only satisfactory way 
to classify such works is according to their form; 
dictionaries can be differentiated from encyclo- 
pedias, poems from essays, and novels from biog- 
raphies. Thus it becomes clear why the most com- 
monly accepted library classification systems em- 
brace both subject and form divisions. But nearly 
— book presents a trilemma for the classifier 
Uncle Tom's Cabin can be shelved among the other 
works of Harriet Beecher Stowe, classified by sub- 
ject among books on slavery, or by form among 
novels. Though practically every librarian would 
classify it as a novel, there are plausible reasons 
why it could be assigned to either of the other two 
categories. All that a librarian can do is to classify 
a book where he believes it belongs and trust that 
the majority of his patrons will be pleased with his 
decision or at least indifferent to it. Charles Lamb 
discovered a neat solution to the classification prob 
lem; he recognized only one category of books and 
that was literature. As he attested in his Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading, | can read any- 
thing which | call a book, There are things in that 
shape which t cannot allow for such 

In this catalogue of books which are no books 
biblia a-biblia—I reckon Court Calendars, Directo- 
vies, .. . Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, the 
works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame 
Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes which “no 
gentleman's Sisrery should be without” 

Highly commendable in its way, the Lamb classi 
fication system has never been adopted by librarians, 
who must cope primarily with “al! those volumes 
which no gentleman's library should be without.” 
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WORLD BOOK 


The need for knowledge was never so great 


As the world becomes more complex, the 
importance of accurate, unbiased informa- 
tion increases. Today—more than ever 
before—reliable reference sources are 
needed to expand understanding of vital 
subjects. World Book Encyclopedia is even 
more than that. It whets the reader’s appe 


tite for learning; encourages research; 


New reduced prices for 


ol16 and libraries 
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and it makes facts memorable because all 
World Book articles are written to be 
retained 

When you direct a patron to World 
Book, you can be gure, too, that he will 
find his information quickly and easily 
with a single alphabetical arrangement 
Its rich illustrations and scientifically de 
signed visual aids help you supply library 
service in the highest degree. Indeed, 
“you'll find it in World Book,” is a phrase 
used by librarians the nation over 


WORLD 
BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporat 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Toledo Public Library Scholarship Fund 
provides assistance for young men and women 
college graduates to become librarians locally. Re- 
quirements are: a B.A. or B.S. degree; good scho- 
lastic record; likeable personality; evidence of need 
of assistance. Recipients must agree to work at 
Toledo PL for at least two years, repaying the 
scholarship if the two years are not completed. 
Applicants should address inquiries and applica- 
tions to the Director, Toledo Public Library, 325 
Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio, The library, which 
hopes to continue the scholarship grants at the rate 
of two a year, invites contributions to finance future 
grants from Toledo individuals and business firms, 
and from other friends. 


OBITUARIES 


Aug. 21. Wittiam T(Homas) O'Rourke, a 
deputy director of the Buffalo and Erie County, 
N.Y., Public Libsary; author of Library Hand- 
book and Library Publicity, in Buffalo; 53. Mr. 
O'Rourke began his library career as reference and 
then assistant librarian at Holy Cross, then becom- 
ing chief librarian at the Brockton and New Bed- 
ford, Mass., public libraries. An honorary member 
of the Institut Litteraire de la France and of the 
Eugene Field Society, he had served as secretary of 
the board of Free Public Library Commissioners of 
Massachusetts and was a member of the Library 
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Division of the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment. 

Aug. 28. CrAiG RICE, woman mystery writer (Hav- 
ing Wonderful Crime, Trial by Pury, To Catch a 
Thief); in Los Angeles, Cal.; 49 


Aug. 31. Ropert WirHincTon, professor of Eng 
lish language and literature at Smith College until 
his retirement in 1952; after a long illness; in 
Northampton, Mass.; 73. Dr. Withington was au 
thor or coauthor of such works as English Pageantry 
4 Historical Outline, Excursions in Englis/ 
Drama, Art of Literary Criticism; and editor of 
several collections of British prose writers 


Sept. 1. Nina Brown Baker, author of books for 
children—including biographies of such figures as 
Peter the Great, Sun Yat-sen, Christopher Colum 
bus, Montgomery Ward—and Cyclone in Calico, a 
book for adults; in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 68. The subject 
of a Wilson Library Bulletin biography in June 
1947, Mrs. Baker later wrote a number of bio 
graphical sketches of other authors for the Bulletin. 


Sept. 1. Preperick 8. Boas, coeditor of the Year’ 
Work in English Studies, author of numerous 
works on ieee, and others on Elizabethan 
and other English literature; in London; 95 


Sept. 2. Sim WiLtiAM ALeXANDER Craioie, lexi 
cographer; joint editor of the Oxford English Dic 
tionary from 1901-1933; author of many books on 
Scottish, Gaelic, and Scandinavian languages 
in Oxfordshire, England; 90. Sir William, who 
was said to speak 27 languages, was coeditor of 
A Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles. 
(Continued on page 182) 


BRO-DART HAS 


PRINCETON FILES 


TO FILE AND DISPLAY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Excellent for cataloging and identifying pamphlets 
on desk, table or shelf. When not on display, these 
files can also be used as book supports on the shelves. 


Large Princeton File: 8” high x 42" wide x 8” deep 
Constructed of Small Princeton File: 5%” high x 3%” wide x 7” deep 


quality steel 
with | lasting, 
warm gray finish. 


BRO-DART CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE of supplies for the 
protection, filing and processing of pamphlets and periodicals. 


Bro Dart mousrnes 
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FOR INFORMATION 
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Setting the Pace For Progress 
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88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Collif. 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 


a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


S... looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole? We went across the room, this ¢ iger youngster and |, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledg« 
Back at my desk, | watched her reading, and | smiled, knowing tl 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 


The Book of Know ledge 


one questi nm was leading 
to another, and that one to the next 
She had found the who and written it down 
but now she wondered about the why and the how 
the story of the compass the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was lan 
when she finally put the volumes back and left 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn 
Without fail, and without effort 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young ré ider to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 
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MODERN , BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


irichment material for cle 
t finding cross-index plus con 
ration 2078 in color): bie 
lramatic bleed photographs, drawing modern charts and 


1/0 map Mure facts, greater unity and coherence than ever | 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC ©, West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wuo's wuo tw Lipnary senvice, Third Edition, $6, 
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The H. R. Huntting Company Inc. 
offers 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Books of All Publishers 
In All Bindings 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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MAPS 
GLOBES 


(12” to 36” in diameter) 
ATLASES 
Write for Catalog 57 WLB 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINES — 

maintenance & repair 
2nd Ed. Frazee-Bedell $5.95 


Al 
CHICAGO 37, iLl 


TO HELP YOUR 
READERS KEEP 
PACE WITH INDUSTRY 


HNIC SOCIETY 





(Continued from page 180) 
Sept. 2. (Lorenc) Perer (ELrrep) Fai 
Danish explorer, newspaper man, lecturer 
of novels, travel books, and the autobiography 
Vagrant Viking; of a heart attack; at Elmendorf 
Air Force Base, Alaska; 71. Mr. Freuchen's last 
book, The Legend of Daniel William 
lished in 1956 
Sept, 3. Ropert GLASS CLELAND, historian 
of 11 books on California history 1 editor 
several others; in Pasadena, Cal.; 72 
Sept. 4. Witttam Bennett Munro, historian and 
political scientist; author of The G of 
European Cities and some 25 other book 
ernment, politics, and the Constitution; of 
ailment; in Pasadena, Cal.; 82 
Sept. 5. (7) Vincinta Dale (HERMONA SuHirk 
JOHNSTONE ), novelist, short story writer, book re 
viewer; in NYC; about 50. Miss Dale's novel 
clude Nan Thursday, They Waited for the N: 
Honeyfogling Time 
Sept. 5. ANNE ParaisH (Mas, Josian Trrze..) 
author of some 20 novels, among them the Harper 
prize winner The Perennial Bachelor, All Kneeling 
(basis of the motion picture “Born to Be Bad’) 
And Have Not Love, as well as two children’s books 
which she also illustrated; of a hemor 
rhage; in Danbury, Conn.; 68 
Sept. 7. Freverick Houx Law author 
of some 30 books, including novels, verse, biogra 
phy, a history of the New York area, and Mastery 
of Speech, after several paralytic strokes; in Brook 
lyn, N.Y.; 85. 
Sept. 8. NATALIE DE Lipski RerperG, head of the 
New York Public Library's Russian colle 
the circulation department for the past 28 years; of 
cancer; in NYC; 62(7). Under Mrs. Rerberg’'s 
direction, NYPL's collection of books in Russian 
became one of the nation's greatest fron 
4,000 to 10,000 volumes, which 
biography, memwirs, fiction, and children 
Sept. 12. Jost Lins Do Reco 
whose books include the series kaown a 
Sugar Cane’; after a long illness 
Janeiro; 56 
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Brazilian novelist 
Cycle 
Rio 


in 
12, THe Very Rev. LAUCHLAN MACLEAN 
Watt, former minister of Glasgow Cathe 
one-time moderator of the Church of 
author of some 40 books, including, fiction, | 
and works on religion; in Glasgow; 90 


i2 Wire, author of 


DASCOMB 


Sept 
ifal and 
Scotland 


oetry 


Sept GeorGia ATwoop 
several novels under the pen nam 
Atwooo,; after a long illness; in NYC 


Sept. 16. ANTONIO Mepiz BoLio, M 
mat and author of more than a score 
cluding The Night of the Maya 

in Mexico City; 73 


Sept, 20 
neteer; after a short illness; in Quincy 
Dr. Moore's books of sonnets include 
Sonnets, Illegitimate Sonnets, Case Rec 
Sonnetorium 


MERRILL Moore, psychiatrist, poet 
Ma 
M, Ci 


MILTON GOLDSMITH, author 
ind Pr 


Sept. 21 
books include the novel Rabbi 
Rochelle, N.Y.; 96 


Sept. 22. Ottver Sr. JOHN 
American surgeon and author of A 
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presents in ’S57 


Prentice-Hall 


SPYRI - 
The Children’s 
Christmas Carol 


Touching tale of how 
two Swiss children celebrated 
Christmas in August. By Jo 
hanna Spyri, famous author 
of Heidi, adapted by Darlene 
Geis. Nov., $2.95 


Jesus Loved Them 
Sam Potrick & Omar Garrison 


Here are the men and women 
Jesus knew and loved, in 75 start- 
lingly realistic black-and-white por- 
traits, together with reverent ac- 
counts of the Bible events in which 
they took part. 

Just published, $3.95 





ANNOUNCING a new series of anthologies for children 
of from 6 to 12—each bearing the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval recognized and respected by the 
mothers and fathers whose children use your library... . 


Good Housekeeping’s 
“Best Book” of Bedtime Stories 
Illustrated by Don Sibley 
Good Housekeeping’s 
“Best Book” of Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by Irma Wilde 
Good Housekeeping’s 
“Best Book” of Fun and Nonsense 
Illustrated by George Wilde 
Good Housekeeping’s 
“Best Book” of Nature Stories 


Illustrated by Mel Hunter 


“Best Book” of Adventure Stories 
Illustrated by Daniel Noonan 
Good Housekeeping's 
“Best Book” of Animal Stories 


Illustrated by Robert Ball 


Edited by PAULINE RUSH EVANS, former Editor of “Child Study” and Associate 
Editor, “Eneyciopedia of Child Care and Guidance.” Published Nov. 1, Each 
volume 384 pp., $2.95 











The SPECTACLE 
OF SPORT 


Over 180 pages of spectacular 


Elements of Magnetic 
Tape Recording 


N. M. Haynes 


WILSON 


Authoritative new reference for the 
tape recording fan. “Exhaustively com- 
prehensive. ... Almost a ‘constitution’ 
for the world of magnetic tape... . 
Thoroughly up to date.”—Edward 
Tatnall Canby. By a top sound engi 
neer. November, $7.95 


Prentice-Hall. 
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sports photos in full color plus 
brilliant essays by famous 
writers on the sports they 
know and love best—all from 
our leading sports magazine, 
Sports Illustrated. Nov. 25, 
8-14," x 11-14", 815.00 


Endliewood Cliffs 





Dorotny Park CLARK 


Ope McMEkKIN is the nom de plume of a 
well-established writing team composed of 
two ladies in Louisville, Kentucky, who have occa- 
sionally received letters from readers addressed to 
Mr, Clark McMeekin. Although Dorothy (Park) 
Clark and Isabella Stewart (McLennan) McMeekin 
began their literary careers in collaboration with 
other writers and have published books unde; their 
own names, it was not until they joined forces that 
they scored real successes in the literary market 

To begin with the “Clark” of this dual person- 
ality: Dorothy Dowden Park was born at Osceola, 
lowa, September 14, 1899. She was the daughter 
of William Herbert Park, a lawyer who died when 
Dorothy was four, and Eugenia Christy (Dowden) 
Park, After Mr. Park's death in 1904, the family 
lived in the Kentucky bluegrass country near Lex- 
ington and Versailles, and in Frankfort, where 
Dorothy graduated from the high school in 1915. 
After two years at Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege in Lynchburg, Va., she went to the College of 
Music in Cincinnati, Ohio, in preparation for teach- 
ing music (1919-1922) in the Louisville schools. 
She has also taken courses in music education at 
Columbia. She was married to Edward Reep Clark, 
an accountant, on September 1, 1924, They have 
two daughters, Christy (Mrs. John Irwin Nichols) 
and Martha (Mrs. John Harrison Welch). 

Mrs. Clark began to write when she was nine. 
She published about twenty mystery and romantic 
pulp stories in the late 1920's and early 1930's; 
some puppet plays published by Samuel French; 
two operettas, “The Gift’ (with Helen Boswell) 
about Mozart as a child, and “Young Handel of 
Hanover,” published by Witmark in New York. 
Her stories appeared in Liberty, Coronet, Maclean's 
(in Canada), and other periodicals 

The first novel written in collaboration with 
Isabel McMeckin was rejected by a dozen publish- 
ers, who took pains to point out its basic faults. 
On Derby Day, 1938, the two began work in earnest 
on an ambitious period novel of Kentucky, Show 
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Clark 


Me a Land. The manuscript was mailed on Derby 
Day, 1939, and within three weeks Appleton- 
Century wired their acceptance. The book was pub- 
lished in 1940. Stephen Vincent Benét described it 
as a ramping, unashamedly romantic romance, full 
of beautiful girls, handsome gentlemen, fine horses, 
moving accidents by flood and field, and quite a lot 
of vivid and unpretentious historical detail.’ Mar- 
garet Wallace in the New York Times called the 
novel (which extends from 1816 to the first Ken- 
tucky Derby in 1875) “a bizarre original” and 
“curiously moving.” For a time it stood sixth on 
the best-seller list. Reckon With the River (1941) 
is another historical novel. Though Aaron Burr and 
the Blennerhassetts appear in it, reviewers reserved 
their praise for a fictional character, eighty-year-old 
Ma'am Cambrin, who guides her family on their 
trek from New York state to Kentucky. The Ohio 
River figures also ir, Black Moon (1945), a story 
of a theatrical troupe of 1831. Welcome Soldier 
(1942) is a novel of the two world wars with 
Camp Zachary Taylor as the setting for the same 
hero and heroine, It was called “a love story rather 
than a war novel; pathos without tears” by Library 
Journal, which said of Red Raskall (1944), a story 
of tidewater Virginia, that it would “answer de 
mand” for an historical novel or horse or racing 
story. Gaudy's Ladies (1948) begins with the at 
tempted murder of Drake Robertson, known as 
Gaudy, then goes back thirty years to narrate the 
career and amours of this Louisvillean. Virginia 
Kirkus called it “a good story, authentic in back 
ground.” City of the Flags (1950), a story of 
Louisville in the early days of the Civil War when 
Kentucky was trying to remain neutral, was also 
favorably reviewed. Tyrone of Kentucky (1954) 
was a choice of the Sears Readers Club, “An honest 
period novel and a thoughtful character study,” 
said the Herald Tribune Book Review of this tale 
of a Confederate soldier who brings his Alabama 
bride to his ravaged Kentucky farm. The same club 
selected October Fox (1955), the saga of a Ken 
tucky family which the Kirkus Service thought ‘a 
more original book than this writing team has given 
us for some years. There is something of the Jalna 
quality in it.” Sandwiched between the two is 
Room at the Inn (1954), noted in Booklist as a 
“pleasing but somewhat sentimental Christmas tale 
of a little mountain boy.” The latest Clark M« 
Meckin collaboration is Old Kentucky Country for 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce’s American Folkways series 

Mrs. Clark has written three mystery novels as 
Dorothy Park Clark, Roll Jordan Roll (1947) 
which had a racing background; Poison Speaks 
Softly (1947), termed by the late Will Cuppy a 
“harmless puzzle with plenty of sudden death’; and 
Just For the Bride (1950). The New Yorker 
considered this “mystifying and hercely exciting 
though somewhat primitive in style 

Mrs. Clark describes her eyes as “hazelish,”’ her 
hair “graying brown,” and her weight ‘139 by the 
hardest.” Her height is 5’ 7”. She is a Presby 
terian, a Democrat Independent, and a member of 
three Louisville clubs. She enjoys fishing “in the 
enormous impounded lakes in Kentucky and any 
where else,” has visited Norway and the Florida 
Keys. She likes Kim and The Jungle Book; other 
favorite authors besides Kipling are Willa Cather 
and John Steinbeck. Earite F. WaALsaince 
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McMeekin 


_— McMerkin’s firsthand acquaintance with 
racing lore (her husband is a retired track 
executive for Churchill Downs) and her extensive 
knowledge of Kentucky and Louisville history have 
contributed much to her collaboration with Dorothy 
Park Clark in the “Clark McMeckin" novels. Like 
Mrs. Clark, she lost her father when she was young 
and she has one sister (a brother is dead) 


Isabella Stewart McLennan was born in Louis 
ville, November 19, 1895. Her Scottish father 
Alexander McLennan, who came from Montreal 
died when she was two. Her mother, of Scotch 
Irish descent, was Margaret Rosannah (Harbison) 
McLennan. The girl, “reared in Louisville with 
frequent Canadian visits," was sent to Westover, a 
boarding school at Middlebury, Conn 
in 1914. She spent a year at the University of 
Chicago A youthful summer of teaching at a 
branch of Pine Mountain School led to poems about 
Kentucky mountaineers {Melodies and Mountain 
eers) and to children's plays, which led to juvenile 
books and so to historical novels and collaboration 
she writes. A poem on a doll house won the Na 
tional Junior League prize, and a play about the 
Wilderness Road, the Samuel French Award. Her 
stories have appeared in Liberty and Maclean's, She 
was married to Samuel Head McMeekin on April 
11, 1921; their home is on Douglass Boulevard in 
Louisville. They have three children, a son, Sandy 
and two daughters, Isabel (Mrs. E. O. Dulaney) 
and Rosalind (Mrs. T. S. Greenwood). With 
Marion W. Flexner. she wrote Food for Childres 
and How to Cook It (1929) 
with her on Flowers to Grow and Gather (1946) 
Her own The Bronze Hunter and Other Poems was 
published in 1934, and Show Me a Land, her first 
novel in collaboration with Dorothy Clark, in 1940 
Journey Cake (1942) her first book for children 
(to read, not to eat) won the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Award. The Christian Science Monitor thought it 
a fine story of pioneer days in America, unusual 
because of its action, vitality and its courageous 
heroine Juba, the free Negro woman who brings 
her six motherless charges into Kentucky from the 
Yadkin Valley. Jwbha's New Moon (1944), a 
sequel, tells what happens to the Shadrow family 
when they rejoin their father The author's ear 
for frontier talk makes the dialogue rhythmic and 
vivid,’ commented the New York Time Loui 
ville, the Gateway City (1946), one of Julian Mess 
ner's Cities of America series, is a history which 
critics found comprehensive but rather plodding in 
style. The San Francisco Chr The book 
is lively only in brief narrative passages, which 
leads one to the conclusicn that the author should 
never have strayed from Clark McMeckin and light 
hetion Fira’ Book of Horses (1949) is a brief 
book with pictures by Pers Crowell, and First Book 
About Babies, All Around the World (1950). also 
short, was illustrated by Marguerite Scott, Both 
won praise from critics Bechtel called Ken 
tucky Derby Winner (1949) an 
book. The style is delightful, alive, vet leisurely 
sensitive, and completely Louisville A true 
of Aristides, the first Derby winner, this was com 
panioned by Ban-Joe and Grey Eagle (1951), a 
story of 1839. Grey Eagle, a real race 
ran an epic race with Wagner. Ban-Joe is an 
orphan boy of eleven who works in his stable 
Jennie Lindquist of Horn Book thought that the 
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t McLeNNAN McMeexkin 


book had “real regional flavor and a story full of 
interest The book in between was a biography 
of Lee for boys and girls, written from the Southern 
point of view. Robert E. Lee; Knight of the Sout! 
(1950) was a ‘full length, informative biography 
which emphasizes Lee as a family man rather than 
said Library Journal, Pour of Mrs. Mi 
Meckin's books for young people have been sele: 
tions of the Junior Literary Guild 
Mrs. McMeekin, with gray eyes and ‘graying 
hair, is 5’ 5”, weighs 145 pounds, She is a Demo 
crat, a Presbyterian, and a past-president of the 
National Society of the Colomal Dames of America 
in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. She taught a 
short course in juvenile writing at Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, in the summer of 1953, She 
likes Sialky G Co., Kilvert's Diary, and Kenneth 
Grahame’'s books; is kept busy with six grandchil 
dren and volunteer work at Children’s Hospital 
The wonder of the Clark McMeekin partnershi; 
is that, by sheer accident, two women of similar 
attitudes and interests happened to be living in th 
same city, and that they had the good sense to know 
that together they could probably do better than 
either one of them alone,” wrote Rena Niles in a 
Louisville paper in 1941, And both told another 
reporter that “Collaboration has many advaniaes 
but no disadvantages that we know of,” Each dovs 
preliminary research, and 
riticize Or rewrite the other's chapter 
You learn to be so brutally frank with 
McMeekin once said, ‘that polite 
impossibility When 
1 Land they traced the genealogy of all 
mentioned in the novel l 
for a century back, and read in 
ibout costume, The War Between 
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MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loosé material from the ravages of time, Seving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding 


Keep associated magazines, pamphiets, clippings, improve shelf appecrance—covers are easy to 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, tents label 
Five convenient sizes: 10%«7"%4"; 12a" x9 end"; 19% x10%RS'0"; 140"n 10%" RD"; 160" n1 1 an". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 











Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








THE 1957 ANNUAL 
Ready in December 


For current market values of books, old and modern, AMERICAN BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT is an indispensable reference guide for Librarians. The 1957 Annual 
(Vol. 63) will report over 12,500 price records from more than 100 sessions of 
Book-Auction sales held in the United States from July 1956 through June 1957 


This is the only annual record of book-auction prices in the United States. Standing 
orders and orders placed in advance are supplied at pre-publication price. Order the 
1957 Annual in advance and take advantage of the saving. 


Pre-publication price $15 net 
(After publication $18 net) 


SAVE $3.00—ORDER NOW 














What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{ Eorroe Nort The 
Wilson Library Bulletin ave 
debate and miment The Edit 


wintons expressed in these 


La Fayette Bicentenary 


To the Editor of “The Crou Ne 

Following your suggestion in the June number 
ot the Wu n Librar Bulletis I have been co 
operating with one of our local newspapers in 
writing up General La Fayette and his wife Adri 
enne in celebration of La Fayette's 200th birthday 
anniversary. In deference to the newspaper's plans 
for space, I have divided the material into two 
parts—one about the General and the other about 
Adrienne 

I have some pictures from the French Embassy 
and the French Government Tourist Office in New 
York on display in the library as well as several 
books including Ardent Adrienne by Lida R. Mé 
Cabs 


Thank you very much for your suggestions and 
for the pleasure I have had in carrying them out 
RutH D. Merritt, Librarian 
Mynderse Library 
Seneca Fail Neu y rh 


Are Books “Tools” ? 


To the Editor 


Please consider this the most vehement protest 
you have ever received, for that is just what I intend 
it to be. Why should people like you, and also 
many in the ALA refer to libraries as workshop 
and books as tools? Peopk who love books and 
who understand just what a library is for, ar 
rapidly vanishing from the face of the earth, so it 
is certainly the manifest duty of those few remain 
ing to keep the ideal alive if possible 

What has happe ned to the concept of the library 
as a storchouse of knowledge? Who are these so 
called professional librarians who are responsibl 
for the current trend to downgrade libraries to the 
factory level? Factories are wonderful—I like them 

but factories and libraries are different. A library 
is not a factory 

A library is a very special place a sweet. lovely 
enchanted place. It is magic. It is a place wher 
you can sit down in a chair and dash off in all 
directions—into the future or the past—to the moon 
and stars or deep into the center of the earth. A 
look back to the founding of our country—crusades 

dancing mania—Greece — Rome—China — Egypt 

Stonehenge. A library can be a help in bettering 
oneself——or just an escape. By studying the proper 
books one may learn to become a millionaire-—or 
just how to rehnish a chair. There are term papers 
club papers, speeches—help can be found for all 
The way to peace of mind is there, too, but each 
one must follow a different path-—some paths arc 


(Continued on page 188) 
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_ NORBOND 


Toa et 


IN THE 
LIBRARY! 


Since 1951, Norbond has been en- 
thusiastically accepted as the best library 
plastic adhesive for making amazing 
book repairs in minutes! Norbond is the 
one and only all-purpose mending ad 
hesive to have on hand in every spot 
where on-the-spot book mending must 
be done 


* oynttt 


REPAIRS: It repairs torn pages, loose 
pages, loose segments, torn covers, and 
loose covers, 

BINDS TOGETHER: !t binds together peri- 
odicals and pamphlets. 


Norbond is availaple in 2 ounce and 8 ounce 
self-dispensing Squeeze Bottles — or in the 32 
ounce plastic bottle for -torage. Send for handy 
Norbond Manvel, 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison |, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn 





(Continued from page 187) ians. | thought great efforts were being made to 
but with patience aise library work to that of a profession. Now all 


more clearly marked than others 
and diligence they can be found. The books are all I hear is workshop and tool which ts labor terms 
there. Now if the librarian happens to resemble nology. Is this being done to confuse the vocabulary 
that nasty old witch—pay no attention. Everyone to prepare us for unionization’ Are we a pt 
knows that magic fairy lands always have witches [fes*10n of not? 
who are sometimes beautiful princesses under a spell To this I do not care to sign my name for I an 

sometimes not. Maybe she really is a witch due ong of those untouchables 
to some alchemical error; then again maybe she isn't AN UNQUALIFIED LipraRIAN 
Maybe she has the soul of Cleopatra or Minerva 

/ « 

hidden under an unfortunate extensor ue to sone [How do onv other reader 
crazy mixed up magn Eprror } 

Without libraries there could be no educational 6 
system. Without libraries there could be no culture 
no civilization, Basically libraries are far more cave 4 . 
important than schools. On the individual level a OBITUARIES 
library can be all things to all people—helpful 
instructive revealing — upliting. One thing it is 
nol isa workshop! 


(Continued from page 182) 
Down Sackville Sireet, others, of a heart attack, in 
, NYC; 79. Dr. Gogarty's writings include: Morn 
And ° library sid fille d with ‘ ‘ AOL fOGs INR Becomes S$ pe ndlove Rolling D “wi Ye Le 4 
Now books are many things indeed. They are lt Isn't That Time of Year at All, and a recently 
magic carpets—or perhaps a sceing-eye dog to lead completed volume of memoirs, scheduled for spring 
the blind of mind to understanding. They give rest publication 


and surcease from care and worry—-and a cookbook ; 
Sept. 24. Frep BALLARD, playwright who wrote or 


coauthored such works as Young America; Ladte 
of the Jury; The Love Pirate (retitled A Fa 
Worker); We, the People; others; in Lincoln, Neb 


shows the way to some man’s heart. Another shows 
the road to rigiteousm ss or px rhay riches I hope 
not ruin 

Books bring companionship to the lonely, comfort 
to the sad, or perhaps just a good laugh. They are 
everything and anything—but no/ fools, please 

u orkshop tools! How wrong can you be? Who 
is responsible for this degrading approach to librar 
ies’ Is it accidental or intentional? Is it just seman 


Sept. 26. WILLtAM APPLETON AIKEN, historian 
educa‘or, rare book and manuscript collector; editor 
(The Poems of Catulin 1 Wa "i Wo hitman 
The Conduct of the Earl i Notting in Beth 
tic accident or is it something else again? There is ‘hem, Pa.; 50 

much talk about the professional standing of librar (Continved 


MODERN BOOK REPAIR MATERIALS 


BIND-ART® ADHESIVE BOOK-AID” 
For broken bindings . . . CLOTH TAPE 
loose signatures, es and : 
covers ” : Sinbt tctome ailiee Dy ae 
books to better than new corners—Book-Aid’s 
strength! Quick and easy to bright colors make 
use, Dries transporent and attractive repairs that 
flexible! last! Washoble. . . 
Embossed. _ Easy to letter! Special 
adhesive permits workability and un- 
winding ease—yet bonds itself to book 
spines permanently — never lifts or 


bleeds. 


Bro Devil wousrmus 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. i. 1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
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A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE FROM THE ARAMAIC (SYRIAC) | 


by George M. Lamsa 
“The work done by Dr. Lamsa is one of the truly interesting and genuinely 
scholarly efforts at Bible translation in recent times. Two things commend | 
the work: (1) the English is smooth but concise and expressive; (2) one 5 
readily feels that Dr. Lamsa is at home in Semitic languages."’"—Dr. H. 
Leo EDLEMAN, President, Georgetown College. 


“This is the Bible translation from the language Jesus spoke. It is unique. 
Again and again the sacred writings have been enriched and made luminous 
by Dr. Lamsa’s faithful translation of the idioms from his own native 
tongue. Not a new Bible but a new translation of distinction.” 
Dr. Daniet A. PoLinG, Chairman and Editor, Christian Herald. 


“IT admire Dr. Lamsa’s spirit and scholarship. His translation 
gives new and fresh meaning and provides real life enrich- 
ment.”"-—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pastor, Marble Col- 
legiate Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York City. 


Being a Translation from the Peshitta, the Authorized 
Bible of the Church of the East 


Trahslated by George M. Lamsa, noted Scriptural scholar 

and author, from his native tongue. Printed on Bible paper, cloth-bound. 
Attractively jacketed, with tinted top and gold-stamped titles. 1264 pages. | 
To be published October 15. $12.50 


COMPARATIVE VERSES: 


King James Version Lamsa Translation 
Jeremiah 4 
10 Then said I, Ah, Lord GOD! 10 Then I said, I beseech thee, O 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this LORD God, surely | have greatly de- 
people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye ceived this people and Jerusalem; for 
shall have peace; whereas the sword 1 have said, You shall have peace; 
reacheth unto the soul. and behold, the sword reaches into 
the soul. 
Romans 5 
7 For scarcely for a righteous man 7 Hardly would any man die for the 
will one die: yet peradventure for a sake of the wicked: but for the sake 
a man some would even dare to of the good, one might be willing to 
le. die. , 


National advertising in general magazines, 48 religious publications, and 
leading newspapers. Two-color, 4-page brochure and ad mats available. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


1222-26 ARCH STREET «+ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








The solution to the librarian’s 
constant search for a basic work 


explaining how democratic and total 
itarian forms of government differ in 
their attitude toward and treatment 
of individual citizens — 


Democracy 


versus 


Communism 


by KENNETH COLEGROVE 


A carefully balanced study of the world’s two major 
competing ideologies, this new book vividly recounts the {wr 24 
advantages of the Americen way of life and contrasts the Vv 
avowed principles of Communism with the realities of 
Soviet life today. 432 pages $4.95 


VAN NOSTRAND 322 Alexander Street 











Try BIBLIO-PACS! 


The NEW Time and Money Savers! 





BIBLIO-PACS in | selee- 
tions of 25 consist of the 
“best” titles of each month 
fully processed and cata- 
logued for immediate 
shelving. 


Write om fea Bae tee 
The SCOFIELD COMPANY ‘ 

1765-67 E. 2nd Street qn4s COLLEGE BOOK CO. 

Scotch Plains, N. J. MBUS 1, OHIO * Dept. // 


an 
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Wholesalers of Custom Processed 
and Catalogued Books 


seg od aga as 
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Write For 
These 


Materials for promotion of ALA's Public Librar 
Service developed by the Public Libraries Division 

on Promotion of Standards are now 
from the ALA Publishing Department 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill 

How About Your Public Library?, an 
leaflet on needs and standards of library service 
S50 $s? 100 


Committee 
available 


S-page 
for 
$4 


< 


distribution (25 
250-—$6, 500-——$11) 

A Plan for Better Public I 
page abridgement of Public Librar 
troduce the public to basic goals (5 copies 
10—$2, 25—$3.25, 50-—-$6, 100-—$11) 

A 24-page Discussion Manual for library or 
munity groups studying Public Library Service (tree 
with 5 or more copies of Public Library Service o1 
40c with single copies, 65« separately; 5 separate 
copies——$1.75; 10 $3.25) 

The color filmstrip, "Your Public Library, Island 
Peninsula?” with 1 commentary am 
mimeographed script ($14) 

(The 96-page Public Libra 


with Minimum Standard 


cop:es——$1.50 
Service i 16 
Service, to in 
$1.25 


bvay 


com 


recoras 


Service: A Guide 
Evaluation can be ordered 
at $1.50: the 24 page supplement at 6% 

Reprints of Gerald Johnson's 
are also available s parately it 10 tor $1 


$25.) 

interested in techniques of public 
locumentation—ready in 
Your Schools” campaign 


combined 
foreword 


price, $2 


Those 
broadcasting can receive 
early 1958-—of the “Know 
conducted Oct. 12-Nov 6 on NBC operated radi 
stations in 8 different citi The program 
oped with NEA and Health, Education and Welfar 
Dept cooperation will climax in American I 
tion Week, Nov. 10-16. Subject will be treated 
ferently in each city the locumentation 
therefore presenting 8 possibl for 
handling the subject. Those interested should 
request the material on “Know Your Schools’ from 
NBC. Room 780-H. Rocke 


so 8 

Introvert or Extrovert, There's a 
Brooklyn College Library” i 
illustrated, 4-page re 
availabl 
Librarian 
Brooklyn 

s 
last px 
working 


level 


luca 
dif 
with later 
techniques 


same 


Program Information 
feiler Pl., NYC 20 


Place for You 
the title of an 

ruiting pamohlet 
request to Rose Z 


Department 


im the 
amusingly 
Sample copies are 
Sellers, Associate 
Brooklyn College 


on 
Library 
N.Y 
A Library of Hawaii ially addressed t 
schools and small libraries 
budgets attempts to answet thi question If 
had only $100 to spend for children's books 
additional dribbles of money now and then 
you buy first? I} list is available 
Division of Work with Children, Library of 
Honolulu, T.H 


on small 

you 
witl 
what 
would iree 
from 


Hawai 


Museum's edu 
hows develoj nent 


by Dor 


ational 


i 
Art 
Birth of a Book 
hildren’'s book. Muriel Save 

(Continued on 


Montclair, N.J 


The 


The 
exhibit 


of the String 
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nLY 


MITTEN 
LETTERS 


by Dome 


HAVE THAT 
“EVE-CATCHING’’ 
APPEAL! 


No other display letters have the sharp 
attractive eye-appeal of these artistic type 
Realistic 3-dimensional look gives 
igns extra depth and attention 
value—a clearness and sharpness that 
holds the reader interest! 
ry Demeo basic library outfit—order 
No, 2060 Demco Mitten Display set 
handy storage box with room fo; 
you can add at a later date 
lempar 


lace 
display 


the 
im tM 
extra 
A complete font of 233 1%” 
Pinbak letters and 

numerals, plus 22 

eye-catching 

Iustros, 2 
display panels 
and a 


guide rule 


font 
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Madison |, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn 





ARADOR PLAS 





INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
FILM OF 
PROTECTION 


2 Sy rae tas 
CHALLENGER #122 
In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher =130). The 
same high quality at the some 
low prices for five years! 
Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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MAKE LIFE COUNT 


By Robert Clyde Yarbrough, Ph.D. 
With a Foreword 
By Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 


A compact, compelling, helpful book 
which offers assistance for consequen- 
tial living. Cloth, $2.50 


THE DEEPER NEED 


By Margaret E. Bruner 


one of 
Poems 


A new book of poems by 
America’s greatest living poets. 
on a wide variety of themes. 


Cloth, $2.00 


From Your Bookstore 
The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20 
peer tee ara P a Fa tat ats t etal ata tetas atatatatatatabatata tats ta | 
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othy Waugh of the Montclair Library staff. As Miss 
Waugh is designer and illustrator as well as author 
of the book, the display is unusually comprehensive 
showing the manuscript at various stages, typo 
graphic layouts, galley and page proofs, printer's 
dummy, preliminary studies and finished drawings 
for illustrations, art work and proofs for color 
production of the book jacket. The exhibit is avail 
able to institutions which wish to pay transporta 
tion charges and supply the finished book to show 
with the display 


Student paper no. 3, “Films in Adult Education 
by Josephine Harris can be secured free on request 
to: John M. Goudeau, Department of Library Sci 
ence, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Assoc i 
the 
from 


Full minutes of the 49th meeting of the 
ation of Research Libraries (held in June at 
University of Kansas) are obtainable at $2 
ARL's executive secretary, William S$, Dix, Prince 
ton University Library, Princeton, N.J 


Available free to librarians are a limited number 
of copies of the 66-page “Report to the Faculty 
Staff and Students on the New Library Building 
Proposed for the Drexel Institute of Technology 
Address the author, Harry Tr. Dewey, librarian, at 
the Institute, Philadelphia 4, Pa 

The Shetheld, England, City Libraries are at 
tempting to fill a need for a guide to literature on 
new products and processes still in the experimen 
tal stage. To this end, the staff of the libraries’ sci 
ence and commerce department compaule and 1ssuc 
literature surveys on new technical subjects. The 
most recent in this new series of Research Bibl: 
eraphies are numbers 61-64, dealing respectively 
with shell moulding practice (Croning or ‘€ 
process), the CO, process, the strength of metal 
single crystals (52 references, annotated where 
necessary), and ceramic tools (43 references) 
Copies of any bibliography still in print may be 
obtained free upon application to: City Librarian 
Surrey Street, Shetheld 1, England 


The second part of the printed Subject Catalogue 
Section 929, Genealogy, of the Manchester, Eng 
land, Reference Library, dealing solely with parish 
registers and wills and containing 1,216 entries re 
lating to over 2,500 places, contains 91 pages and 
can be purchased outside Great Britain for $4. (A 
few copies of part I of the genealogy volume, deal 
ing with pedigrees and family history are still avail 
able outside Britain at $3.) Orders, accompanied 
by remittance by international money order, should 
be sent to: City Librarian, Central Library, St 
Peter's Square, Manchester 2, England 


A survey of cataloging courses in 29 
schools forms the basis of Heartsill H 
Cataloging Courses in the Prescribed Curriculum 
published as Occasional Paper no. 49 by the Uni 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. Copies 
will be sent without charge on request to the editor 

es 6 

A 45-page Index *o Invitation 
Reader” is available at 25¢ (cash or stamps) from 
Fritz Veit, Director of Libraries, Chicago Teachers 
College and Wilson Junior College, 6800 S. Stewart 
Av., Chicago 21, Ill 
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LITERATURE FOR LISTENING 


Now you can listen to complete and unabridged books recorded on lightweight, 
high quality, seven-inch phonograph records, with up to one full hour of playing 
time on each record. Virtually all late model record players are now equipped 
with four speeds, and will accommodate the 16 rpm Audio Book records, 


» Tuese Turee Great Serres Are Now AVAILABLE: Q 


asamndeentsen asian RELIGIOUS SERIES Huu iouantisannnsninanet 


The Complete New Testament 

The famous ‘‘Talking Bible."’ Not « syllable has 
been changed or omitted. A reverent, accurate and 
incredibly beautiful a of the entire text of the 
King James Version otal playing time: Ap- 
eemmetty 24 hours.) 
901 26 Records $29.95 
The Old Testament 

Nine complete Books: Genesis, Judges, Ruth, Esther, 
rome, Proverbs, Heclesiastes, The Song of Solomon, 
saiah 

R-902 26 Reeords $29.95 


The Catholic New Testament 


The complete Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Text. Imprimatur: His Eminence Francis Cardinal 


Spellman. 
R-903 30 Records $34.95 


Stories From The New Testament 
Youngsters find new pleasure in listening to stories 
coe, te Bible. 26 fomiliar favorites read by Jane 


R-908 2 Records $2.95 


Stories From The Old Testament 

~ treasured stories especially ~ ne people — 
inte to the 

R- 909 2 Records $2.95 


nnn ADULT SERIES wana 
The Audio Book Of Famous Poems 


Lovers of Verse agree that poetry should be read 
aloud to be fully enjoyed. arvin Miller reads 74 
best loved poems (including the pl Rubsiyat 


of Omar Khayyam). 
GL-O1 4 Records $4.95 


The Best Of Mark Twain 

A rollicking readi of 17 hilarious stories and 
sketches by America’s most beloved humorist. The 
Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, Speech 
on the Weather and many others. 

GL-602 4 Records 4.95 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
A great American literary work takes on « new 
imension as r by Michael Kye. Included with 
the complete ‘'Autobiograph are selections from 
Poor Richard's Almanack, The Degood Papers and 
other writings. 

GL-603 8 Records $8.95 


The Trial Of Socrates 

Award-Winner Thomas Mitchell in « brilliant readin 
of two ae Dialogues of VPiato-—-"‘Apology’’ an 
"Crito”’ ith issues so contemporary, it might be 
happening today. 
GL-604 








3 Records $3.95 


The Strange Case Of 

Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 
Gene Lockhart in a masterful reading of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's turbulent story of the good and evil in 


4 Records 4.95 


The Basic a = 

Iph Waldo Emerson 
Lew Ayres reads “as standing and integrity 
the mos: representative works of the beloved “hod 
of Concord’’. Inclo complete texts of Compense- 
tion, Self-Reliance, The American Scholar, plus "oases 
essays, addresses and poems. 
GL-606 5 Records $5.95 





The Great Tales 
and Poems of Edgar Allen Poe 
s one sere. of pow go yd roa Go, auc oe 
o eo are mas m i 
foome the gree , uoery o's 


The Complete Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare 

Ronald Colmen's reading of all 154 of Shakespeare's 

s is « sensitive, a moving and an altogether 
magnificent achievement. n important new milestone 
in the field of recorded Meenetnre. 
1L-60 3 Records $3.95 
The Audio Book Of Great Essays 
Great essays are wonderful listening! Marvin Miller 
reads 41 delightful, profound, sometimes funny and 
always provocative examples of the most civilized 
oe our Western world has produced. 
Gl 8 Records $4.95 
Red Badge of Couraye 
An exciting story, oneataey read by Robert Ryea. 
GL-009 ecords $6.95 


WOOO ELAR RELA So h0NH CH ILDREN SERIES Ganeann ites etcseti eit 


Alice In Wonderland 

Marvin Miller and Jane Webb in « delightful readin 

J Lewis Carroll's enduring classic for young and old, 
2-300 Reeords $3.95 

a Favorites 

An enchanting world of make-believe for the small 

fry! 26 of the est most popular bedtime 

favorites tenderly to! Jane Webb. 

CMI ecords $2.95 

The Merry Aqveptuese of Robin Hood 

A robust seating by Michael Rye of Howard Pyle's 

famous stories of the adventures of gallant Robin and 

his band of merry men. 

C-302 3 Records $3.95 

The Wizard Of Oz 

Once again Marvin Miller and Jane Webb combine 

their talents in « gleeful reading of « perennial chil- 


dren's lavurite. 
I) 5 Records $5.95 
A Child's Garden Of Verses 


Robert Lowis Stevenson's gentle verses have been 
cherished by generations of youngsters, Elinor Gene 
rane reads 52 beloved poems. 

1-4 1 Reeord $1.49 


Rip Van Winkle 

and The Legend Of Sleepy Hollow 
Two famous tales of Washington Irving retold for 
young people by Elinor Gene Hollman, well-known 
otees and nerrator “, Nessetere for children, 51.0 


c- 

The King Of The Golden River 
and The Great Stone Face 

Two wonderful old legends Jobn Ruskin and 

Nathaniel! Hewthorne are retold by Elinor Gene 

Hofilmen in « special version for children, 

> Meeord $1.49 

Gulliver's Travels 

The fabulous voyages of Lemuel Gulliver and his 

remarkable adventures in Lilliput end Srodignab 

come thrillingly elive es Hal Gerard retells for young 

people the ageless classic by Jonathan Swift 

C-M7 1 Keeord $i.4 

Just So Stories 

Gene Lockhart in an altogether charming reading of 

all 12 of Rudyard Kipliag's immortal tales for 

children 

C-308 5 Records $5.95 


These records can also be played on any 33-1/3 rpm record player by using the 


Audio Book speed-reducing adapter available for that purpose. 


Simply place 


adapter on turntable and play as any other records. 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 
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New and beautiful 


Book» 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Gotten 


er | 
pai 


Walt Disney's 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


300 dazzling color photographs from all 12 of 
Walt Disney's True-Life Adventure films, plus a 
brilliantly informative text by Rutherford Platt, 
make up this magnificent 165-page “library of 
wildlife.” (Size 8 x 11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


COUNTING BOOK, Appealing color illustrations and 
simple little rhymes explain the concept of each of the 
numbers in terms that the smallest child can readily 
understand. (Size 8% x 11) List $2.25; Net $1.69 


OUR SUN AND THE WORLDS AROUND IT. Lavish 
color pictures of the sun, planets, asteroids and comets 
take young astronomers on a factual adventure through 
space. (Size 8V4 x 11) List $2.52; Net $1.89 


SCIENCE, An informative, picture-filled book that an 
swers the questions all children ask about the world 
arvund them, and suggests dozens of things to make 
and do. All in brilliant color. List $2.52; Net $1.89 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

ROCKS AND MINERALS. An invaluable guide for 
amateur geologists. 160 pages of striking color pictures, 
informative text, things to do. List $2.50; Net $1.89 


FAVORITE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Brightly colored 
pictures lend cheer this collection of 59 Yuletide 
songs, arranged for piano List $4.00; Net $2.99 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Charming little melodies on a delightful variety of sub 
jects — from rockets to riddles — with color pictures and 
lively piano arrangements. List $2.92; Net $2.19 


pat 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF AMERICA 


250 color pictures — photographs 
ers — illustrate the story of America’s history and 
traditions. Text by Rutherford Platt. Adapted 
from American Heritage, the distinguished Maga 
zine of History. (8x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


SONGS WE SING from Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Words and music for R & H favorites from Oklahoma 

The King and 1, and other shows; 
color pictures on every page List $4.25 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Fanciful adventure stories and 
fables from the realm of Scheherazade, retold for chil 
dren. Illustrated with sumptuous color pictures on all 
100 pages. (Size 10 x 12%) List $5.32; Net $3.99 


painti igs, po t 


illustrated with gay 
; Net $3.19 


BETTY CROCKER’S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Color illustrations and casy-to-follow 
directions guarantee success with over 100 recipes espe 
cially selected for children List $2.5 Net $1.89 


ANIMAL ABC, An alphabetical menagerie from “Ajli 
gator” to “Zebra” to delight beginning readers. Ever 


page in sparkling full color List $2.25; Net $1.69 


These are only a few of the Golden Books — and don't 
forget the Little Golden Books — now only 83¢ each! 
New titles include Baave Eactr, Cmcus Boy, Sea 
snornes, ABC Arnounp tue House, Counr ro Ten 
Stor anp Go, Wonpers or Natur 
more new as well as over 100 old favorites 


und many, many 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
Simon anv Scuusten, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The next Annual Reading Institute at Temple 
University will be held in Philadelphia Jan. 27-31, 
with the theme, “Reading in the Total School Pro 
gram Further information may be obtained by 
writing to: The Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychol 
ogy, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa 


Officers for 1957-1958 of the Alabama Library 
Association are 
Presipt lerrold Onne 
Vice -Presipe AND 
Masel v/ Re 
Pol 


TREASURED \ in " eu Trm 
Tr 


Sch ville 
SELA Cort MEMBER john K. Cameron {ir 
ver l 


os 8 

The executive board of the 
Library Association for 1957-1958 includes 
Presiper Ann Paul, Cr High Set Wa 
ist Vice Parsipent—Mal ’ Nort 

Sci / Norwalk 
2o Vice Parsipenr—Beat 

School, Hartiord 
Recorp SpCRETARY Jane 

wh Sel Stamford 

CORKESPON SECRETARY 

River Stree Sch / Ml 
Taeastner—J. Pyle Edt 


School, Norwalk 
s 8 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 188) 
Sept. 26. Rev. Dr. Josuua Biocn, rabbi, libras 
ian, author (On the Apocalyptic in Judai m, On 
Making Many Books); of a heart attack; in Queens 
Village, N.Y.; 67. Dr. Bloch was chief of the 
Jewish division of the New York Public Library 
for 43 years until his retirement in 195¢ 
Sept. 26. Rev. Dr. ArtTHUR Powel! IES 
pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church, Washington 
D« author of American Destiny, The Faith of an 
Unrepeatant Liberal Urge to Persecute The First 
Chri : of a heart attack: in Washington; 55 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature Shaw; Standard Fiction; Biography 
Lamont, Speech, ete } Want lists invited 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 Bast 4th St., New York 3, N. Y 


Connecticut School 


‘ 











FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
Among Phiebig Specialties: 
International Congresses 
ALBERT |. PHIEBIG, Box 352 White Plains, N.Y. 














AMMOUNCING... 


the first 
a beautifully 


issue of 


LITTES Tiel a-te Meh i litte] | 


for Catholic readers 


A 


(, ATHOLK 
rt 


ANNUAL 


The timeliness of a magazine; 
the permanence of a book 


CATHOLIC LIFE 
ANNUAL 


Edited by EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Here is an entirely new annual pub- 
lication, handsomely bound in durable 
board binding, lavishly illustrated with 
black-and-white and color photographs, 
and offering fourteen enlightening articles 
which Catholic readers will find enter 
taining and inspirational, 


The Annual contains two distinct sec- 
tions. One highlights the persons, places, 
and events which have contributed to 
our rich Catholic heritage; the other 
emphasizes the feast of Christmas: its 
true meaning and the customs and stories 
it has inspired. 
What will the reader find in the Annual? 
A wide variety of articles on such topics 
as hand illuminated manuscripts; a heroic 
Marvknoll missionary who died at the 
hands of Red Chinese Communists; how 
to restore the “‘lost’’ art of gift-making to 
Christmas; Stephen Benet's classic The 
Bishop's Beggar; and a host of other 
fascinating, unusual features and stories, 
$2.95 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1111 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














OXFORD books of exceptional interest 








Forthcoming 


The Oxford Companion 


to the Theatre 
SECOND EDITION 
Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 
A definitive reference book on the theatre as a living and corporate 
entity, in all countries and in all periods. Although it concentrates on 


‘theatrical theatre’ rather than on written drama as a literary form, 
liberal space has been given to different genres of the drama. $11.50 


Amazons in Greek Art 
By DIETRICH YON BOTHMER 


This study, the first to treat the subject on such a large scale, consists of 
1300 portrayals of Amazons that were executed between 700 and 400 
B.C. These range from sketches on black-figured lekythoi to elaborate 
masterpieces by great sculptors and vase painters. Oxford Monographs 
on Classical Archaeology. $26.90 


An Icelandic-English Dictionary 
By RICHARD CLEASBY 


This edition supplies new material in addition to corrections of the 
original, both in the dictionary and in the preface. Long a difficult item 
to come by, this Dictionary is again made available for the increasing 
number of scholars and students interested in leelandic literature and 
language. $16.80 


Medieval England 


4 new edition, rewritten and revised 
Edited by AUSTIN LANE POOLE 


This edition supplies additional chapters which discuss aspects of history 

such as Medieval Science—not included in previous editions. Each 
author has adopted his own rearrangement of the material, and selected 
his own illustrations which form an important feature of the volume 
Half-tone plates and text-figures. $16.50 


At your bookseller 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 














114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Dewey 16 
A PREVIEW AND REPORT TO THI 
By Benjamin A, Custer 


| ae SINCE IT WAS ANNOUNCED that a 
new edition of the Dewey Decimal Clas 
sification and Relative Index was in prepa 
ration, classifiers and other librarians who 
considered themselves ill-served, and in some 
cases betrayed, by the 15th edition, as well 
as those who were still using earlier out-of 
print editions, have had the liveliest interest 
and curiosity as to what the 16th edition 
will be like. It is the purpose of this writer 
to reassure both the fearful and the hopeful 
that the new edition will be the easiest to use, 
and, if the efforts of the editorial office and 
its advisers can make it so, the best, of all 
those published since 1876 
It is now anticipated that Edition 16 will 
be off the press and on the market during the 
final quarter of 1958. No edition has ever 
been prepared in such a spotlight of pub 
licity; for none has the editorial office been 
endowed with so much helpful and welcome 
advice; none will have been more thoroughly 
grounded on the expressed wishes and re 
quirements of its consumers 
There are many reasons for this. In the 
first place, the 16th edition ts being prepared 
by the Library of Congress, with all its re 
sources and all its sensitiveness to the Ameri 
can and international library scene. As is 
well-known, through the px od offices of the 


* Because the editors of the two periodicals 
the editors of the DDC that informatior 
reach a wide ears here as we 
in the fal 
Service 

Benjamin Custer is Editor of sey Decima 
fication, Library of Congress, ‘ ung Dd« 


saree © 
m Dewe sh | 
sudience, this report apr 
issue of Librar R whee ond Techn 
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American Library Association's former Divi 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, the 
library in 1953 entered into an agreement 
with the Forest Press, publisher and repre 
of the owner of the Classification 
to prepare this edition during the period 
1954-19° By virtue of its Decimal Classi 
heation Section, which assigns DC numbers 
to titles represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards for the convenience of sub 
scribers to the card service, the library is, 
and for more than a quarter of a century has 
been, the largest single user of the Decimal 
as such, it has an enormous 
fund of experience to offer in preparation 
of a new edition, an experience which could 
not be so readily utilized in the preparation 
of earlier editions, even though the editorial 
office maintained its quarters in the library's 
buildings during the years when the 13th 
14th, and 15th editions were being prepared, 
simply because no common administrative 
framework tied together the Decimal Classi 
fication Section and the editorial office and 
made it simple and logical for the two offices 
to work together in tailoring the schedules to 
the books being acquired by libraries 

In the second place, the editorial office has 
been staffed during the preparation of the 
16th edition by persons who are subject ex 
perts, or classification experts, or both. Fill 
ing the assistant editor positions have been 
experts in science and tec hnology, in sociol 
ogy and geography, in economics and history 
Assisting them in the preparation of sched 


sentative 


classification 
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ules for those subjects in which the regular 
staff lacks specific competence have been con- 
sultant editors who were appointed for 
shorter periods of time to work on astronomy, 
language and literature, philosophy and re- 
ligion, the arts, music. The first associate 
editor, Eleanor B. Hungerford, had broad 
experience in editorial work. The second, 
Julia C, Pressey, spent the preceding twenty- 
four and a half years as head of the Decimal 
Classification Section; it is probable that her 
knowledge and experience in the application 
of the DC are unequalled, and certain that 
they are unexcelled. The editor during the 
first half of the work, David Judson Haykin, 
was for many years chief of the Library of 
Congress’ Subject Cataloging Division, which 
is responsible, among other things, for the 
development of the Library of Congress Clas- 
sification schedules, and he is perhaps the 
foremost American expert on library classi- 
fication in theory and practice. He was suc- 
ceeded, for the second half of the work, by 
a person with substantial experience in the 
application of the Decimal, the Library of 
Congress, and other classification systems. 


In the third place, the editorial office has 
worked in cooperation with many unpaid ex- 
perts both in classification and in specific 
areas of subject knowledge. In the years since 
the 15th edition was completed, the govern- 
ing body under whose direction the Classifi- 
cation is prepared, the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee, now a joint com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
and of the Lake Placid Club Education Foun. 
dation, owner of the DC, has been reconsti- 
tuted and its membership gradually changed, 
so that the preponderant majority of its mem- 
bers are practicing classifiers past or present, 
including its chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, 
deputy chief assistant librarian of the Library 
of Congress, whose apprenticeship to her 
present high position was devoted primarily 
to cataloging and classification. The editorial 
othce and the Editorial Policy Committee 
have been assisted at all times, both in mat- 
ters of policy and in criticism of individual 
schedules, by the Special Advisory Committee 
on the Decimal Classification, a group made 
up entirely of currently practicing classifiers 
under the chairmanship of Janet S. Dickson, 
appointed by and responsible to the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
(now the Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion of the ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division). In addition to these for- 
mal groups, the editorial office and the ad- 


visory committee have solicited and received 
advice on preliminary schedules from scores 
of advisers, consultants, subject specialists, 
classification experts, and others, both in the 
United States and abroad. Some of these 
friends have volunteered or accepted invita 
tions to examine and criticize all the sched 
ules, some to criticize all the schedules in 
certain broad areas such as the social sciences 
or technology, and some to criticize specific 
highly technical schedules, such as those on 
paper technology, rubber technology, Juda- 
ism, music. Advice and opinion received 
from these many sources have been reinforced 
by panel and audience discussion at numerous 
professional meetings sponsored by national, 
state, and local groups, by articles in profes 
sional periodicals, by questionnaires, and by 
other devices. 

The history of Edition 16 and its relation 
ship to earlier editions is well-known, and 
need not be repeated here. For general back 
ground the reader is referred to the compre 
hensive article by Verner W. Clapp, chairman 
of the Editorial Policy Committee from 1953 
to 1956,’ to the agreement between the Li 
brary of Congress and the Forest Press and 
the criteria and general procedures for prepa 
ration of Edition 16,° and to their restate 
ment,* all of which have been widely dis 
seminated, 


In previewing the 16th edition, which is 
expected to be completed by March 31, 1958, 
this article will consider first the three broad 
areas of weakness which were the primary 
targets of reviewers and critics of the 15th 
and show how they have been dealt with in 
the 16th: structure, fullness, relocation 


Let us examine structure. One critic of the 
15th edition says: 

The familiar skeleton of the scheme, as displayed 
in the third summary table, was scrapped. The 
principle of logical classification which calls for the 
division of the whole into parts, and the parts into 
smaller parts, was also thrown aside and replaced 
by an arrangement which is best described as a 
tabulation.* 

In Edition 16 the third summary table in 
most of its geometric simplicity will be re 
instated, although it will probably include 
additional major entries which are ‘sections 
even though based on numbers longer than 
three digits. It must be kept in mind that the 
world is somewhat less simple than it was in 
Melvil Dewey's day, or, at any rate, it is 
viewed less simply, and one thousand num 
bers will not hold all the separate compart 
ments of knowledge on which books are writ 
ten. Nor are the few numbers left unused by 
earlier editions always located at spots where 
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new topics can readily be slipped into them. 
Although it was possible to assign 006, never 
before used, to the new subject of Cyber 
netics, no such simple solution was available, 
even in the early days, for the history of 
Portugal, which was treated as a subdivision 
of Spain until Edition 10, 1919, which gave 
946.9 the dignity of a whole number, so far 
as that could be achieved by type face and 
indention. The third summary continued, 
however, to show 946 as covering Spain 
Portugal. Not until the 16th edition has the 
DC recognized that 634.9 Forestry is not a 
true subdivision of 634 Fruit culture, but de 
serves coordinate treatment. Now, should the 
third summary in such cases as these show 
eleven sections in a division—e.g., 940 and 
630 respectively—or should it lump Spain- 
Portugal and Fruit culture-Porestry together ? 
(In actual fact, of course, 940 shows many 
other additional coordinate topics besides 
Portugal: Scotland and Ireland share 941; 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
Hungary share 943; and so on.) 

This look at the third summary provides 
a simple introduction to the whole tangled 
issue of structure. Ideally, each division 
should be broken into parts, each part into 
subparts, each subpart into sub-subparts, and 
so on until the specificity of existing literature 
is reached. But to do this while maintaining 
the relationship of one subject to another 
would require mountains of relocation of 
topics from one number to another, and 
would result in unwieldy numbers. To avoid 
this, the editors are frequently compelled to 
bow to the lesser of two evils and set up or 
perpetuate irregular structure, which appears 
most commonly in one of two ways: two 
coordinate topics in numbers one of which 
is subordinate to another, for example, 946 
Spain and 946.9 Portugal, or two topics one 
of which is subordinate to another in coordi 
nate numbers, for example, 113 Cosmology, 
subordinate to which is //4 Space, or, more 
extreme, 712 Landscape gardening, subordi- 
nate to which is 715 Vegetation in landscape 
gardening, subordinate to which is 716 Her 
baceous plants in landscape gardening. Big 
bugs have little bugs upon their backs to bite 
‘em. Let no reader think that irregular struc 
ture was invented by the editors of the 15th 
edition! Of course, the curse of irregularity 
may be reduced in part by use of indention 
and type faces, but it is surprising how many 
classifiers do not notice indention or appre 
ciate its significance 

In the 16th edition the editors have made 
all reasonable efforts to keep irregular struc 
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ture to a minimum. In some places they have 
restored regularity to a schedule which did 
not have it in the 14th and earlier editions, 
as, for example, in the case of 069 Museums, 
which has been returned to its subordinate 
position under 060 General societies instead 
of standing out as coordinate with it. There 
are two major reasons for maintenance of 
regular structure to the greatest degree com 
patible with common sense, The first is that 
it makes the pattern of the classification easier 
to understand, and makes the life of teacher 
and student in the library school simpler; the 
second is that it makes it less troublesome 
for the small library to cut back schedules for 
use in classifying small groups of books, and 
then to expand simply by adding figures to 
the numbers already assigned to books as the 
libraries become middle-sized and eventually 
large. Since the 16th edition is avowedly 
designed to be used by general libraries of 
whatever size, this is an important factor 
indeed 

Another structural shortcoming of the 15th 
edition was that it sometimes retained specific 
numbers while omitting the general number 
above them. A case in point is the dropping 
of 598 Reptils Birds while retaining 598.1 
Reptilia and 598.2 Aves. This step can be 
defended on the grounds that very few books 
are written about reptiles and birds, but there 


Edi- 


are many books about one or the other 
tion 16 will restore 598 in order to show the 
structure, although authors are still not writ 
ing books which will fit into the number, and 
even small libraries would be ill-advised to 
throw books on reptiles and books on birds 


together helter-skelter. The small library's 
plight is even more serious than this shows, 
however, since birds are classed in all the sub 
divisions of 598 from .2 to .9, and .3-.9 are 
subordinate to .2, If the small library decides 
to class all works on birds in 598.2 and later 
finds expansion desirable, it will find it neces- 
sary not just to add a digit, but to change a 
digit, which is much more expensive. How 
ever, the editors have found no way to im 
prove upon this irregularity, which dates back 
all the way to the second edition, 1885 

For a single illustration of both the Spain 
Portugal and the Reptiles-Birds problems, the 
reader is referred to the 14th treatment of 
989 Paraguay Uruguay, and the 15th treat 
ment of 989.2 Paraguay and 989.5 Uruguay 
So far as the editors are aware, no book has 
been written on the combined subject of these 
two dissimilar and noncontiguous countries 

The second broad area of weakness in the 
15th edition was degree of fullness. Earlier 
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editions had been expanded unevenly. In 
Edition 14, 674 Manufacture of lumber and 
articles made of wood, 675 Manufacture of 
lether and fur and articles made of them, 
676 Manufacture of paper and articles made 
of paper, 678 Manufacture of rubber and 
umilar products and articles made of them, 
679 Manufacture of celluloid and other, con- 
sisted each of one undivided number. But 
plumped right in the middle of this sequence 
was 677 Textil manufactures, with no less 
than 114 subdivisions, while Edition 13 had 
400 subdivisions for this same number! As 
one edition succeeded another, expansions 
were developed as demands were made and 
time permitted, until sometimes discretion 
and common sense called a halt and certain 
greatly overdeveloped schedules were reduced 
to more manageable proportions. The ex- 
treme development of 020-025 was made at 
an early date to provide close classification for 
the collections of the New York State Library 
School, But before the schedules could be 
printed a fire intervened in 1911 and the ex- 
mansions for 025.3 to 025.9 were lost in the 
ov remand Consequently, 025.2 Accession 
Acquisition has 47 subdivisions; 025.3 Cata- 
/og has none 


The 15th or “Standard edition was 


regen for libraries of 200.000 volumes or 


ess, and its degree of fullness was inadequate 
for larger libraries.” However, its editors did 
make an effort to provide schedules which 
were evenly expanded throughout, to accom 
modate the books actually likely to be ac- 
quired by and shelved in general libraries of 
he size specified. 674 appeared with 11 sub 
divisions, 675 with 2, 676 with 7, 677 with 
10, 678 with 20, 679 with 2, 025.2 had 2 
subdivisions, 025.3 had 5 


The 16th edition, being planned for gen 
eral libraries, regardless of size, will of course 
be more fully expanded than the 15th, but 
not to the extreme degree of some sections of 
the 14th. In it 674 will have 30 subdivisions; 
675, 7; 676, 35; 677, 85; 678, 42; 679, 8. 
025.2 will have 7 and 025.3 will retain 5 


Number of 

subdivisions in l4 
674 0 
675 0 
676 0 
677 114 
678 0 
679 0 
025.2 47 
025.4 0 
oll 
612 
617 


According to the criteria for Edition 16 


The schedules should be carried out in sufficient 
detail to make specific provision for topics of in- 
terest and importance to libraries. The existence of 
more than 20 titles under one specific number will 
raise a presumption in favor of subdivision, and 
vice versa The detail will vary in different 
parts of the schedules, according to the amount of 
material whic’ has been and is likely to be pub 
lished on the subject, and has been and is likely to 
be acquired and used by libraries. It is better to 
give one figure more than most libraries need, rather 
than one hgure less, because it is much easier to 
cut off one figure than to expand without interfering 
with future use of official expansions 


The total number of tables entries in the 
14th edition is approximately 30,000, and in 
the 15th 4,600. At the time of writing the 
present report, when not all preliminary 
schedules were completed and none adjusted 
to final form, it was expected that the 16th 
would contain around 18,000 numbers, exclu 
sive of provisions to ‘divide like’ or to use 
form divisions, 

The third area of weakness in the 15th edi 
tion was the number of relocations of topics 
from one number in the 14th edition to a 
different number in the new edition. A re 
location may be defined as any adjustment in 
the schedules which results in the shifting of 
a topic from the number provided for it in 
an earlier edition to a number which differs 
in respects other than length. Lengthening 
or shortening a number is relatively less difh- 
cult and expensive than changing a number; 
and adoption of an expansion or a reduction 
without immediately (or ever) correcting 
work previously done does not create the 
chaos which results from adoption of a 
changed number without correcting earlier 
work. 

One of the oldest and most honored prin- 
ciples of the DC, enunciated many times by 
its founder as well as by his successors, is 
that, with few exceptions, once a topic has 
been placed in a given number, it shall not 
later be transferred to another number. In 
the occasional instance where a number more 
in harmony with a changed point of view ® 
to be supplied, the abandoned number shal! 
be allowed to fall into disuse and not be em 
ployed with a new meaning. Through four 
teen editions and many years of growth, ex 
pansion, development of more subdivisions, 
accommodation to new concepts, new tech 
nologies, new facts of history, this principle 
was observed. Most such relocations of topics 
as were made appeared unannounced, and 
were accepted without the severe discomfort 
usually accompanying acute reclassification 
itis, 
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But in the 15th edition this philosophy was 
overturned, forcing the library which fol- 
lowed along literally to undertake enormous 
and expensive projects of reclassification. In 
all, well over one thousand relocations were 
made, of which about 300 were signalized by 
notes at the old (but not always at the new) 
number, ¢.g., 331.254 It is recommended 
that Social Insurance be classified in 368.4 
Material formerly contained in one number 
was sometimes reassigned to several different 
numbers; or perhaps just one topic was re- 
moved, while the rest of the subject remained 
in the old number; sometimes the relocated 
topics were assigned to prev iously existing 
numbers whose meaning was thus broadened, 
and sometimes to completely new numbers; 
some subjects formerly brought together were 
scattered throughout the whole classification 

However desirable these relocations might 
be from a theoretic view of knowledge and 
learning, they were for the most part not jus 
tified, in view of their expense, for the pur 
poses of libraries whose pressing need was to 
place their books on shelves in a workable 
system and to find them again when needed, 
to organize new accessions, not to reorganize 
old ones. Reaction to the relocations was not 
generally favorable,* and yet the need for 
some modernization could not be denied 

The controversy between the principles, so 
called, of “integrity of numbers” and “keep 
ing pace with knowledge’ continued to be 
waged during the course of the editorial work 
on the 16th edition. So far as topics which 
had been changed between the 14th and 15th 
editions were concerned, the editors had no 
choice but to relocate, either from the one 
earlier edition or from the other. And even 
though the criteria as originally stated ruled 
that the 16th edition should “follow fairly 
closely the line established through the first 
14 editions,” they stated further that the 16th 
edition should ‘make use of . . . those changes 
fin the 15th} which would justify the reclas 
sification they would require.” 

As the editors began to develop the earlier 
preliminary schedules, it seemed to them that, 
while the 16th edition might not justifiably 
go all out for relocation like the 15th, yet a 
great deal of change could be justified on the 
grounds that the line established through the 
first 14 editions in some cases was pointed 
straight toward, and in others had already 
reached, absurdity. As a consequence, early 
preliminary schedules showed a great deal of 
relocation, some of it conforming to the prac 
tice of the 15th edition, much brand-new 
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Unavoidably, as noted above, some was from 
15th practice back to the 14th. So that reloca 
tions might not be made without critics, ad 
visers, and subsequently users becoming 
aware of them, the Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee ruled that a comparative table of concord 
ance should be prepared showing all reloca- 
tions from either the 14th or the 15th to the 
16th, and that this table should be made a 
part of the preliminary schedules as issued 
and of the 16th edition as printed, Editorial 
critics, and especially the members of the 
advisory committee, soon became aware that 
far more relocations were being made than 
could be readily absorbed by the majority of 
libraries. To their protests the editors replied 
that without a certain amount of healthy 
change and growth the DC would become 
moribund 

Ultimately, at the instance of the advisory 
committee, the Editorial Policy Committee 
took a hand and, in December 1955, adopted 
a restatement of the criteria which, although 
it did not change their substance, did some- 
what alter their emphasis. The word “fairly 
was dropped and “closely” italicized, so that 
there would result 

1 16th edition which will follow closely the 

line established through the first 14 editions 

Although the classification should to the greatest 
degree possible keep pace with knowledge, yet, 
since excessive relocation is to be avoided, the 
criteria will have the effect of limiting 
relocations in the main to instances where old 
numbers are absurd, or unworkable, or where there 
1S an insistent demand for a new number 

In view of the practical considerations involved 
and in order to guarantee the integrity of numbers 
and the continuity with previous editions which the 
Committee has confirmed as basic principles, the 
total number of relocated topics in the 16th edition 
exclusive of (a) relocations between the 14th and 
15th editions, and (b) relocations in preferred 
(alternative) schedules if any, shall not exceed 500 


foregoing 


The editorial office was directed to review 
and revise according to the restated criteria 
all preliminary schedules issued prior to the 
time of the restatement, and to distribute 
them anew for comment. Although this set 
the work back by many months, it restored 
confidence in the DC's continued adherence 
to the principle of “integrity of numbers.’ 


At the time of writing the present report, 
it was estimated that the 16th edition will 
have about 1,800 relocations, of which + 


proximately 540 will be total — that is, the 
entire number vacated — and 1,260 will be 
partial that 1s, only one or more topics 
from a given number transferred, with one 
or more other topics being left in the number 
Of the 1,800, about 650 will follow the 15th 
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when the two earlier editions are in disagree- 
ment, about 650 will follow the 14th, about 
250 will be from the 14th where the 15th 
makes no provision, or from one subdivision 
to another of a number which in the 14th is 
divided but in the 15th not, about 125 will 
be from the 15th where the 14th makes no 
provision or is not divided, and about 125 


will be from both the 14th and 15th 


Although eighteen hundred relocations 
seems a large number, careful examination of 
the literature and of the holdings in the DC 
Section’s shelflist at the Library of Congress 
shows that only about thirty or forty will 
represent substantial numbers of titles—more 
than 30 each—even in the largest libraries; 
almost all of these are relocations from the 
14th edition already initiated by the 15th 
edition. 


The schedules for 546 Inorganic chemistry 
and 547 Organic chemistry presented a spe- 
cial situation, Concepts in these fields have 
changed so completely since the schedules 
were first developed that it was out of the 
Ym to interpolate modern concepts 
through expansion of the existing schedules. 
Under these circumstances, the Editorial Pol- 
icy Committee directed the editors to prepare 
two separate schedules for each, one expan 
sion based on the 14th, to be called the Od- 
solescent Schedule, the other, the Preferred 
Schedule, being a complete recasting from 
the ground up, reusing old numbers with new 
meanings as required. Those libraries which 
use the obsolescent schedule will be informed 
that it will be dropped in the 17th edition, 
and thus they will have the approximately 
seven years which are expected to intervene 
between the two editions to reclassify their 
books, unless they wish to hold to what will 
then be an obsolete schedule 


Relatively few alternative provisions will 
be provided for a given topic, and, in all cases 
where they are, the editors’ preference will be 
clearly stated. This in itself created many 
cases of relocation in practice, though not 
called such, because the 14th was prodigal 
with such provisions, and it was necessary, 
for the 16th, to choose one and relocate from 
the other. However, wherever the 1 4th shows 
editorial preference, and the 16th chooses the 
preferred number, abandonment of the other 
number is not officially considered a reloca- 
tion even though it certainly is one for those 
libraries which in the past made a decision 
in favor of the number not preferred by the 
editors. 
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As we have already noted, the Editorial 
Policy Committee decided that comparative 
tables should be included in the 16th edition 
as a convenience to those libraries which find 
it necessary to continue to use all or parts of 
an earlier edition, and to assure continuity 
between editions. In October 1956, the com 
mittee decided that relocations should be 
shown in the schedules themselves, both at 
the old number and at the new one, and also 
in the index. In the examples which follow, 
the dagger denotes 14th edition practice; the 
asterisk, 15th; the square brackets around a 
number, that it is no longer to be used for 
the topic indicated: 

574.873 Protoplasm [formerly al 
+*576.2]} 
Protoplasm 
Class in 574.873 
Indoor ball games 
Including billiards, pool 
[both formerly *796.3} 
table tennis 
*796.34) 
Ball games 
Class billiards, pool 
[both formerly *796.4] 
in 794.7 
Racket games 
Class table tennis [for 
merly *796.34) in 794.7 


Index 


Billiards 194.7 
formerly *796 
Ping-pong 794.7 
formerly *796.44 
Pool 794.7 
formerly *796 
Protoplasm 574 
formerly +*576 
tennis 794.7 
*796 


[+*576 2) 


794.7 


{ formezl 


796.4 


796.44 


Table 
formerly 

Tennis 796 

Tennis Table 194.7 
formerly *796.44 


In April 1957 the Editorial Policy Com 
mittee decided to eliminate comparative tables 
with the proviso that if, after publication of 
the 16th edition and a trial period with its 
use, there is a demand for such tables, they 
will then be prepared and issued separately 


These two decisions were based in large 
part upon consideration of the need to serve 
each of the following groups without preju 
dice to the others: (a) libraries using Edition 
14 in whole or in part which decide to reclas 
sify to the 16th; (b) libraries using Edition 
14 in whole or in part which decide not to 
reclassify; (c) libraries using Edition 15 in 
whole or in part which decide to reclassify, 
or (d) not to reclassify; (¢) new libraries 
(f) teachers and students requiring a text 
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In such ways as these have the people re 
sponsible for the 16th edition tried to profit 
from the mistakes of the 15th. Let us now 
survey briefly some of the forthcoming work's 
other features: 

To begin with, it will be liberally anno 
tated. Every page will carry a substantial 
body of definitions, scope notes, lists of topics 
to be included under various numbers, in 
structions, references 

Definitions are provided wherever terms 
are not commonly known and are difficult to 
find in standard reference works, and also 
where they are ambiguous or have more than 
one accepted dictionary definition 

Notes of scope and inclusion, while exten 
sive, will naturally be fewer and shorter than 
in the 15th edition, where major reductions 
from the 14th made mandatory the enumera 
tion of topics covered in the 14th by subdivi 
sions. For example 


14th edition 
Mux m 


Constants Size 
and parallax 
Heat and light Phases 
Orbit and motions 
Features of 
plains, et 
Atmospher 
Physical condition 
Spectrun 

I « lips 5 
Charts 


Distance 


mass 


surface mountains 


photografs, et 


15th edition 
Moon 


Includes 
( atmosphere 
light, « 


16th edition 
Moon 


Constants and 


features 
heat 
condition 


motion, surtace 
craters) sive 
physs al 


lipses 


limensions of moon 
Including size 
parallax 

Phase s of 
Including 
light and radiation 

Orbit and 
Including sidereal month, peri 
gee and libration 

Selenogr aphy 
Science of physical feature 
moon 

Theor # lunar atmos] here 

Lunar 
Including lunar temperature 

Lunar spectography 

Lunar eclipses 

Charts and photographs of moon 
Including lunar 
and tables 


mass stance 


moon 


sources of lunar heat 
motions of moon 


Ipoger 


lumatology 


observations 


Instruction notes, clearly phrased in the 
imperative, perform a variety of functions 
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Among others, they provide for irregular use 
of form divisions, ¢.g., Use 220.01-220,02 
220.04-220.09 for form divisions. They show 
may be divided like other 
numbers, usually with an example, e.g., 22! 
Old Te divide like 220, e.g., 
mentari¢es on Old Testament 22/ They in 


where numbers 


lament com 
dicate relocations, as shown above, ¢.g., Class 
Table tennis { formerly *796,34)} in 794 
Cross references lead the classifier to re 
lated topics, and serve further to differentiate 
meanings which definitions and scope notes 
may not have made completely clear. Blanket 
references are always supplied with examples 


Libraries as educational forc 


Role of libraries in education of 
children and adults thru planned 
purposeful reading 
For adult education, see 
idult reader service O25.54 
ervice to children, 027.62; col 
lege and university 
027.7 school librarte 027 B2 


librarié 


The following two examples show typical 
though unusually extensive, annotation of 
various types 


, 


49 Apologetics 
Exposition of Christian doctrines 
refuting other 
systems 


alleged errors in 


Including polemics method ot 
apologetics 
Use 239.001.249.009 for 


divisions 


form 


For exp ‘tion of Christian dou 
irine fee 230 controversies 
Specific Christian dos 
irvine, the doctrine, €.4 
of Christ 232.8; polemic writ 
ings by adherents of one Chri 

tian denomination dgainit an 
other, the denomination atiacht 
¢.£., Protestant pole mils jgainil 
Roman Catholic Church 282 


over 4 


divinity 


ational bibliographies and catalogs 
Bibliographies of works publisht 
place country, city 


publishing house 


in a specif 


Including publishers’ catalogs, lists 
and indexes of government publi 
cations, histories of publications 
in a place covering writing in all 
subjects as well as in belles-lettres 
Divide like 940-999, e.g., bibliog 
raphies of books publisht in Bel 
gium 015.4943 
For bibliogr ipPre if work 
shout a specific place, see O1¢ 
eg, works about Belgium 
016.9493; of works publisht in 
4 specife place on a specihe sub 
rect the subject Zz work 
publisht in Belgium on mathe 
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matics 016.51; general library 
and sales catalogs, 017-019; li 
erary histories of a place cover- 
ing belles-letires only or pri 
marily, the 800's 


It is obvious that, although the 16th edition 
will contain only 18,000 numbers as com- 
pared with the 14th’s 30,000, the schedules 
will be longer. Since, as we shall see later, 
the index entries are greater in number, the 
16tia will be the larger by close to one thou- 
sand pages, and will have to extend to two 
volumes. 

Another device for the assistance of the 
classifier is explicit instructions in many sub- 
ject areas as to where to class comprehensive 
works, when different aspects of a subject 
class in different places. For example 


646 Clothing and personal appearance 
Including comprehensive works on 
clothing 

Por costume, see 391; apparel 
mantlacture, 687; manulacture 
of leather and {fur 
685.2; of footwear 
gloves and mitten 


garments, 
685.3; of 
685.4 


As might be expected, modern terminology 
is used; and provision is made for modern 
concepts and topics on which literature is be- 
ginning, or may be expected to begin, to 
appear, The classifier will find provision for 
effect of radiation on genes, Ghana, automa- 
tion, eye banks, nuclear engineering, the 
United Church of Christ, pilot plants 

Extended systematic classification is in 
some places supplemented, or replaced as an 
alternative, by alphabetic arrangement, For 
example, counties and cities in a given state 
of the United States may be arranged syste 
matically, as in earlier editions-—-and those 
states not previously developed, such as 
Texas, will be developed in the 16th edition 

or they may be arranged in the simpler 
alphabetic design used so successfully by the 
Library of Congress Classification. Similarly, 
the hundreds of botanical families under 
dicotyledons may be arranged systematically, 
although nearly every writer on taxonomy has 
his own system, or alphabetically by their 
scientific names 

In addition to the first, second, third sum- 
maries, summaries will be included at the be- 
ginning of all schedules which are long and 
complicated. 

The index will be “relative,” and relatively 
exhaustive. It will contain some 25,000 more 
entries than the 63,000 in the 14th index, It 
will include all terms appearing in the sched- 
ules; and in addition currently used (includ- 
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ing British) synonyms; parts of topics, pro- 
vided there is literature on them; names of 
outstanding persons and organizations asso- 
ciated with subjects ; aspects of subjects ; both 
scientific and common names. 

One of the notable features of the DC 
prior to Edition 15 was its simpler’ spelling, 
interesting to the student but exasperating to 
the busy classifier, and never wholly consist- 
ent. The 14th conventionalized the spelling 
of some schedules, and of the entire index, 
where Melvil Dewey's orthography was a spe- 
cial hazard ; but it was not until the 15th that 
conventional spelling was used throughout 
As in so many other respects, in this also the 
16th edition returns part way to the practice 
of the 14th. As a mark of respect to the 
founder of the DC, and in recognition of his 
long and deep interest in spelling reform, a 
few simplifications are consistently used, none 
of which, the reader may be assured, will give 
the classifier any trouble. The — spell 
ing of the twelve words adopted for use by 
the NEA in 1898 is inclines catalog, deca 
log, demagog, pedagog, prolog, program, 
tho, altho, thovo, thorofare, thru, thruout 
Many of these spellings are more familiar, 
to Americans if not to Britons, than their 
longer analogues. (Why isn't ‘hat word on 
the NEA list?) In past tenses and past par 
ticiples of verbs, ed is simplified to ¢ and 
spelling modified as required when so pro 
nounst, provided no possibility of misinter- 
pretation is admitted. The 16th says ¢last 
publisht, attackt, but not produst, bast, or 
prestrest concrete, All other spellings are 
based on Webster's nahatioed dictionary 
and other standard reference tools. As a 
memorial to Dr. Dewey, his introduction to 
the DC is included in his spelling 

The introduction and auxiliary matter will 
contain much material which should be help 
ful to the classifier, including full description 
of many matters touched upon in this article 

Finally, plans are under consideration 
which will give the users of the DC the same 
kind of current service which is available to 
users of the LC Classifcation. It is projected 
that the 16th edition will be kept up to date 
and interpreted, in the light of books actually 
published and classified at the Library of 
Congress for inclusion of DC numbers on 
LC cards, by a periodic publication which 
will be available to DC users. In this way, 
additions, expansions, relocations can be dis 
tributed and incorporated into the practice of 
libraries on a gradual basis, instead of com 
ing to them all at once in a 17th edition. This 

(Continued ++ page 206) 
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A Famous Library of Medical History 


By F. N. L. Poynter 


WELLCOME HISTORICAL MEDICAL LI 


6 Rin 


BRARY in London is one of the most un 
usual of the institutions which are honoring 
William Harvey on the tercentenary of his 


death in 1657. Although it was not opened 
to the public until 1949, it is already one of 
the few medical libraries with af 
tional reputation. It is open freely to all and 
has already been used by many thousands of 
doctors and scientists from all over the world 


interna 


In this library can be seen the first medical 
text ever printed in 
printed in 1467—as well as Fleming's first 
paper on penicillin (1929), which heralded 
the present period of antibiotic therapy. Be 
tween these dates can be followed the march 
of medical and scientific advance from its 
first hesitant footsteps in the Renaissance to 
the determined assault of present-day re 
search. Among the quarter of a million 
printed books in this library can be found 
the printed record of every great discovery 


a magnificent copy 


in medicine and the biological sciences 


The library is celebrating Harvey's tercen 
tenary with a display, which can be seen for 
the remainder of the year, of its unrivaled 


N. L. Poynter is Librarian of the Wellcome Historica! 
Medical Library in London, England 
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collection of the various editions and trans 
lations of Harvey's books. This begins with 
De Motu Cordis the little book 
written in Latin (then the universal language 
of medicine) and printed at Frankfurt in 
1628, in which Harvey first announced to 
the world his discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, and ends with the latest English 
translation published in 1957 for the Royal 
College of Physicians on the tercentenary of 
his death 
There is no nationalism in medicine 
although Englishmen are justly proud of 
Harvey (and of others such as Jenner, Lister 
Manson, and Ross, whose lifework has ex 
tended the bounds of knowledge and saved 
the lives of untold millions) the great pio 
neers of other countries also have their duc 
place in this unique collection, and are often 
to be found more worthily represented than 
they are in the libraries of their native lands 


and 


Ancient Manu seri pts 


In addition to the printed books, the library 
contains more than 10,000 manuscripts, half 
of them Oriental and many of them from the 
Middle Ages, as well as about 75,000 letters 
of famous doctors and scientists 
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Some readers in the Wellcome Library go 
to study the earliest records of medical knowl- 
edge in the papyri of ancient Egypt, the foun- 
dations of western medicine in the Hippo- 
cratic writings from the golden age of ancient 
Greece, or the medical ideas embodied in the 
ancient culture of China, Others enjoy the 
privilege of examining early and pers 
versions of the great Indian classics of medi- 
cine in Sanskrit manuscripts, or the works of 
the great physicians of the Islamic world such 
as Avicenna and Rhazes, not only in medie- 
val manuscripts, both Arabic and Latin, but 
also in printed books of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 


For those whose interests lic in the more 
recent past there is inspiration to be found in 
the original laboratory notebooks of Madame 
‘urie or Pasteur, the letters of Florence 
Nightingale or Claude Bernard. In this li- 
brary, too, can be studied the influence of 
disease on the fate of nations and on the 
fortunes of the great, whether they be kings 
or emperors, such as Henry VIII of England 
ot Napoleon, or creative artists like Keats or 
Beethoven. And here can be discovered the 
kind of drugs used in the household of 
George Washington, for there is a long list 
of them written and signed by the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Such a collection it would be quite impos- 
sible for anybody to bring together again, 
and this unusual library owes its existence to 
the enthusiasm and foresight of one man, the 
late Sir Henry Wellcome. Wellcome had a 
lifelong interest in history, archaeology, and 
anthropology, and when, a little over 60 years 
ago, he began to collect everything he could 
find--books, manuscripts, and letters as well 
as all kinds of medical objects and apparatus 

to illustrate the history of medical thought 
and practice, he had few competitors in the 
field, 

The history of medicine and science is now 
an established academic discipline in most 
countries and is of ever-growing importance. 
Owing to the extraordinary success of Well- 
come’s efforts as a collector, the Wellcome 
Library is now an international center of re- 
search, not only for medical men, but for 
scholars in many fields of learning 

Wellcome was the joint creator and later 
sole proprietor of the well-known pharma- 
ceutical company of Burroughs Wellcome. 
Born in Wisconsin, in 1853, he was trained 
as a pharamacist, settled in England in 1880, 
and there built up one of the greatest enter- 
prises of its kind in the world, with research 
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laboratories in which were made discoveries 
of the greatest importance to the health of 
mankind, especially in the field of tropical 
diseases. In 1924 he brought together all his 
interests in a private company, The Wellcome 
Foundation, Ltd. The Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library (together with the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum and the Well- 
come Museum of Medical Science) is main 
tained as a part of this foundation 


When Wellcome died in 1936 his will pro 
vided that all profits declared as dividends 
by the foundation should go to five trustees 
known as the Wellcome Trust, a public char 
ity which has as its object the advancement 
of research in medicine and allied subjects, 
and the establishment or endowment of re 
search museums and libraries. 


s 6 
DEWEY 16 


(Continued from page 204) 
most important feature, together with the 
published 16th edition as described here, 
should in truth bring the DC back into the 
tradition of the first fourteen editions; and 
should make it again, as it was years ago, one 
of the librarian’s best friends 
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Dr. William Warner Bishop 


OUR FIRST INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIAN 
By Foster Mohrhardt 


HERE IS AN APPROPRIATENESS in pre- 

senting a sketch of Dr. William Warner 
Bishop in Missouri, since he was born in 
1871 in the City of Hannibal, the boybood 
home of Mark Twain. He retained a fond 
affection for this state although he lived here 
only a few years. When his father died in 
1878, and left his mother with three chil 
dren, they moved to Detroit to live with his 
grandmother. Mr. Bishop's mother taught in 
the Detroit Central High School 


As Dr. Bishop pointed out many times 
later, his early education in Detroit was ob 
tained not only in the public schools but also 
at the Detroit Public Library. Coming from 
a family with literary and scholarly interests, 
it was natural for him to evidence a proclivity 
in this direction. His mother was in the first 
graduating class at Vassar and two of her 
sisters were alumnae of that school 


Dr. Bishop began his long and distin 
guished association with the University of 
Michigan when he came to Ann Arbor to 
enroll in July of 1889. He had just gradu 
ated from Central High School in Detroit, 
where he had been an outstanding student 
His interests were varied, but he had early 
decided that his field of specialization would 
be the classics and, from the beginning of 
his enrollment, he specialized in the classical 
languages and literature. Supplementing his 
regular class work, he also audited classes in 
international law, medicine, philology, phi 
losophy, and engineering. In addition to this, 
he carried extra work so that he received his 
AB in 1892 after only three years of college 
studies. He stayed on for a fourth year and 
earned his AM degree in 1893 


As he pointed out later, he was not rugged 
enough to participate in sports but he was an 
avid spectator and retained his enthusiasm for 
the Michigan teams for the rest of his life 


It was evidently at this time that his deep 
interest in the field of librarianship developed 
and, as he pointed out later, “During my last 
two years, I practically lived in the library 

* Paper presented uw the Americas 


Round Table at the ALA Conf 


Missour: n June 24, 19 
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and came to know the staff very well.” ' The 
librarian ‘gave me access to the stacks of the 
library, and, though I at first took up teach 
ing, | have always felt that this opportunity 
to get acquainted with a large collection of 


books made me a librarian.” ? 


K nou ledge of Books 


It was also during this college period that 
he began his association with booksellers 
which ultimately resulted in his intimate 
knowledge of the methods and techniques of 
this field. He formed a close acquaintance 
ship with George Wahr, the noted Ann Arbor 
book dealer. As his career unfolded, he came 
to know the book stores of New York thor 
oughly, and later, in his trips to Europe, be 
came acquainted with most of the leading 
booksellers in England and on the Continent 
All this formed part of the background that 
enabled him later to carry out the purchase 
of large and expensive collections with the 
same competency that he showed in individ 
ual purchases. The development of the Uni 
versity of Michigan book collection under 
his guidance came in part from this skill in 
evaluating books. The great American book 
collectors, as well as book dealers and librar 
ians, turned to him for guidance in evaluating 
important book collections 

Upon his gr: duation from the University 
of Michigan with an AM in classical studies, 
Mr. Bishop accepted a teaching position in 
the classics at Missouri Weslyan College. He 
remained for one year and then moved to a 
position with greater responsibilities at Gar 
rett Biblical Institute. 

While connected with the institute in 
Evanston from 1895 to 1898, Bishop had the 
joint responsibilities of instructor in Greek 
and assistant librarian. Thus his library career 
dates from this appointment in 1895. Dur 
ing the first year his primary responsibilities 
were in teaching, but as a result of his own 
competency and interests, his work shifted so 
that by 1898 he was predominantly a librar 
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ian. He still thought of himself as an edu- 
cator and planned his career in that field. 
However, found himself drawn toward 
librarians and librarianship. He was active 
in the Chicago Library Club and joined the 
American Library Association in 1896, at- 
tending his first meeting in Cleveland. He 
became acquainted with such well known li- 
brary figures as Edwin H. Anderson, George 
Watson Cole, Melvil Dewey, James Hanson, 
Anderson Hopkins, Josephus Larned, Charles 
Martel, Carl Rodin, Reuben Thwaites and 
George Wire. It was from George Wire, a 
graduate of the library school in Albany, that 
he received his formal training in library 
techniques and methods. 

During the summers from 1895 to 1898 
Bishop became active in the famous adult edu- 
cation program at Chautauqua, New York, 
and was on the staff teaching Greek. In addi- 
tion, he conducted a Chautauqua correspond- 
ence course in Greek for three years under 
the direction of Dr. Harper, who later be- 
came president of the University of Chicago. 
Chautauqua, in addition, always had a ro- 
mantic interest for him since it was there in 
the summer of 1897 that he met the future 
Mrs. Bishop. 


Scholarshi P 


His scholarly abilities were formally recog- 
nized in 1898 when he was offered one of 
three fellowships at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. Much of his time 
was spent in the Vatican Library, since he 
was working on a project involving early 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. Here, as in his 
student days and in his earlier positions, he 
found himself closely drawn to a study of the 
library. During this period Bishop not only 
carried on his research work and began his 
acquaintanceship with the important Vatican 
Library but, in addition, visited many other 
libraries, met important European librarians, 
and cataloged the book collection of the 
American School library. Many of his later 
activities derive directly from this period. 
Notable are his work in reorganizing the 
Vatican Library, his leadership in the Inter- 
national Federation of Librarians, his contri- 
butions to the League of Nations Library, 
and his development of a special interest in 
cataloging. 

Although he had hoped to renew his schol- 
arship for a second year, he found that it was 
not possible to extend it. Hence, it was neces- 
sary to find a position back in the United 
States. He became Latin instructor and librar- 


ian at the Preparatory School of the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, where he remained 
from 1899 to 1902. He accepted this position 
since there was no market for New Testament 
ot archeology scholars at that time. He found 
the library part of his responsibilities far more 
stimulating than teaching and was greatly 
interested in the book selection and catalog 
ing activities. As he said later, “The experi 
ence in gathering, organizing, and developing 
service tv a secondary-school library was an 
excellent bit of training,” adding that teach 
ing was “a disheartening job.” * 


Princeton 


Mary Wright Plummer at that time was 
head of the Pratt Institute Library School and 
was greatly impressed with Bishop's ability 
as a librarian and his scholarly attainments 
She did much to interest him in librarianship 
as a career. In 1902, Dr. E. C. Richardson, 
librarian at Princeton, asked her for sugges- 
tions for the head of his cataloging depart 
ment. Miss Plummer strongly recommended 
Dr. Bishop and he was invited by Dr. Rich 
ardson to join his staff. This, Dr. Bishop 
then realized, was to be the important deci 
sion concerning his future career. Although 
the profession of librarianship had appealed 
to him earlier, he still felt that his niche might 
be in the field of classics. He had started 
his doctorate study at Columbia in 1900 but 
was forced to drop the work in 1901, due to 
a serious illness. It was, therefore, with a 
breadth of experience in two fields that he 
decided to accept Dr. Richardson's offer at 
Princeton and embark upon his career in |i 
brarianship. The three years’ experience in 
Brooklyn was, as he pointed out later, a very 
rewarding one which gave him many oppor 
tunities to develop in his new profession 
He met many people important in the library 
field, studied the book trade in New York, 
met publishers and dealers, visited the im 
portant libraries, and, through an acquaint 
anceship with Helen Haines, began to write 
articles for the Library Journal. His career 
of teaching librarianship began in 1902 with 
a lecture series at Pratt Institute on “The 
History of Learning 

Bishop's influence on library cataloging 
and classification is not as well recognized 
today as it was twenty-five years ago. How 
ever, students of cataloging are well aware 
of the basic contributions which he made 
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toward the analysis, simplification, and for 
malization of cataloging and classification 
Bishop had had cataloging experience in most 
of his previous assignments. However, it was 
at Princeton that he received guidance and 
stimulation from Dr. Richardson and devel 
oped his own concept of the subject. Rich 
Theoretical and 
Practical, had been published just prior to 
Bishop's arrival at Princeton. As head of the 
cataloging department, Bishop was able to 
scrutinize carefully both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of Richardson's work and it 
was the practical part that had the most in 
terest for Bishop. He insisted later that this 
was one of the most valuable experiences 
which he had in library training, and he al 
ways counseled young librarians to obtain as 
extensive experience in cataloging and classi 
fication as possible, since he considered this 
a basic in library training. Bishop's own sum 
mary of the Princeton experience is 
revealing. He says 


ardson's book, Classification 


most 


Protessionally, I regard the same period in charge 
of the catalog department as equally formative and 
influential. It was the time of rapid crystallization 
of what had been more or less in the air for years 
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cards by several libraries (the Car 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, the New York Publi 
the John Crerar, Harvard University, and the Li 
brary of Congress), the distribution and sale of the 
cards from the Library of Congress, thus creating a 
central cataloging office for the country, the tor 
mation and adoption of the Anglo-American Cock 
of cataloging rules, and the inauguration of 
operative bibliographical projects. I was privileged 
to have a hand in this movement-—a 
to be sure, but one which permitted and developed 
knowledge of the whole held and its relations t 
library administration, Among other things, I be 
came convinced that there was great need for in 
provement in subject cataloging, At Princeton we 
fled the author and subject cards in two alphabet 
and I was greatly struck by the fact that faculty men 
consulted the subject catalog very little, while 
use of the catalog was constant. | began t 
work at some problems of subject cataloging an 
finally read a paper on that topic at the Narragansett 
Pier Conference of the ALA in 1906, a paper which 
was published in full in its Proceeding 
I afterward expanded to make the last chapter of 
my Handbook. | was gratified by Richardson 
comment on the paper You've given us all some 
thing to think about 
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The year earlier an article by him, sum 
marizing the problems of the cost of catalog 
ing in his characteristic through manner, aj 
peared in the January 1905 Library Journal 
and developed guide lines that served as a 
basis for future studies in this field 

Although Bishop was a great admirer of 
Richardson, he pointed out later that Rich 
ardson’'s forte was theory rather than practic 
Bishop, on the other hand, was in most ways 
a completely practical librarian and, although 
he was interested in and sympathetic with 
theory, he was much more concerned with 
the practical aspects of the field. In addition 
to his interest in the cost studies, his 1906 
article included many indications of his prac 
tical point of view. Typical are his comments 
on subject headings, for he indicates that it 
would be wise for librarians to study the 
encyclopedias as guides. Referring to this he 
says 

Since the seventeenth century the makers of ency 
clopedias have been working on this problem 
Scores of excellent encyclopedias have been in con 
reterence and even in out 

but have they been studied dili 


for headings? ° 
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His Practical Handbook of Modern Librar) 
Cataloging, which first appeared in 1914 and 
was revised in 1924, had a continuing influ 


ence not only in the United States and the 
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other English speaking countries, but was also 
translated into Chinese and Russian. Even 
today the book is a useful training and ref- 
erence tool for catalogers 

Bishop was successful in his work in the 
cataloging department and highly regarded 
on the campus. Two years after his arrival at 
Princeton he was invited to join the Greek 
Department as a and about the 
same time was offered the position of ref- 
erence librarian. Knowing then that librar- 
ianship was to be his field, he accepted the 
latter position and began his new work in the 
reference field 


Marria ge 


In June 1905 Bishop married Fini Murfree 
Burton of Louisville, Kentucky. Miss Burton 
was a charming southern belle whom he had 
met at Chautauqua some years earlier and 
who had many interests similar to his. They 
were inseparable companions during their en- 
tire married life, and it was with great reluct- 
ance that Dr. Bishop would ever make even 
a short trip without taking her. Much of his 
personal and professional development was 
due to her constant interest and devotion, 


Through his active membership in the New 
Jersey omg Association, as well as in the 


American Library Association, he formed a 
close acquaintanceship with and admiration 
for John Cotton Dana. Dana had a strong 
influence on Dr. Bishop's approach toward 
librarianship 


Library of Congress 


Richardson at this time was at the peak of 
his profic rency and was one of the outstand- 
ing American librarians. He was greatly in- 
terested in Bishop's development and through 
him Bishop met many important American 
and foreign librarians. In addition, Bishop 
himself was active in library association affairs 
and was contributing regularly to library pub- 
lications, Hence, it was no surprise to the 
library profession that Dr. Putnam invited 
him in 1907 to come to the Library of Con- 
gress as superintendent of the reading room 

Bishop, therefore, left Princeton after five 
years of service and growth to assume one of 
the important positions in government library 
work. Here again there was a constant chal- 
lenge to him to keep pace with new and 
complex demands upon his professional abili- 
ties. Not only was he responsible for the 
reading room at the Library of Congress, he 
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also was the liaison with Congressional users, 
was responsible for an area of book selection, 
and had under his supervision the work for 
the blind, interlibrary loan, and tours for dis 
tinguished visitors. 

To the job itself Bishop brought organi 
zation and systematization, both of which he 
developed to a high degree. He indeed felt 
himself fortunate to be working under the 
direction of Dr. Putnam whom he regarded 
as the model for librarians. Evaluating his 
years at the Library of Congress, Bishop said 


As I look back on my service in the Library of 
Congress, I am convinced that it did much for me 
I learned to work with and through other peopl 
and to do my work in accordance with federal law 
I was extremely fortunate in working under Put 
nam, who held one up to the best that was in him 
The Library was huge, by far the largest in the 
country, and one of the largest in the world; con 
sequently, I became accustomed to dealing with 
masses of books and with problems 
size and complicated conditions. The 
were in most cases modern, and the 
older ways was marked. I became 
libraries and librarians 
knowledge which was to prove invaluable 
to realize to the full the value—and the weakness 
of specialists. And I developed a sense of kinship 
with people who are doing the daily work of the 
world, It was good training, and I think Brett was 
right when he said to me that I brought to my 
major post at Michigan an equipment which could 
only have been gained through service in Wash 
ington.” 
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Among the visitors whom he conducted 
through the Library of Congress in 1915 was 
William L. Clements, a regent of the Univer 
sity of Michigan. Clements was one of the 
great collectors of Americana and one of the 
real experts in this field. During his trip 
through the library he evidenced great inter 
est in the Americana collection and found 
Bishop to be amazingly well-informed in this 
specialized field. He evidently was greatly 
impressed by this librarian, who was not only 
an administrator but a bookman. Two months 
later, in June 1915, Clements returned to the 
library and personally requested Bishop to 
assume the librarianship of his alma mater 
Both Putnam and Bishop felt that Michigan 
offered an unusual opportunity for a librarian 
with Bishop's background and abilities. In 
September 1915 Bishop assumed the director 
ship of the University of Michigan Library 
where he exhibited the qualities that finally 
brought him distinction as one of the world’s 
great librarians. 
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Michigan 


Bishop's span of service as librarian at 
Michigan covered the years from 1915-1941 
and most of his significant accomplishments 
are tied directly to activities during his tenure 
in Ann Arbor. 

For the remainder of this paper, therefore, 
I shall depart from a chronological report and 
try to summarize some of Bishop's achieve- 
ments. Included in this categorization are 
his accomplishments as bookman, building 
expert, international librarian, and library 
administrator. 

Regent Clements, who had offered Bishop 
the Michigan position, had been collecting 
for many years one of the finest collections 
ever assembled of early material on America 
The collection had been housed in Clements 
home but he wanted to set up a permanent 
library to house this important material. This 
in 1923 eventuated in the building of the 
William L, Clements Library on the campus 
at Ann Arbor. Clements relied heavily upon 
Bishop for guidance in acquiring materials 
and for the formulation of plans for the 
building to house them. After its completion, 
Clements wrote to Bishop as follows 

I have tried to establish at Michigan a research 


laboratory And to you, Sir, much of that 
ambition is due 


This is pointed out as only one of the 
many unusual and rare collections which 
were added to the university as the result 
of Bishop's knowledge of books and manu 
« ripts, bookdealers and book collectors 
Other valuable additions were made in his 
tory, political science, medicine, and mathe 
matics. In the collection of printed materials 
alone, Bishop left a heritage at Michigan 
unsurpassed in American librarianship 


American Library Association 


Bishop was elected in 1918 to the presi 
dency of the American Library Association 
and his term in office covered one of the 
most difficult periods in the history of the 
organization. Many problems had developed 
as a result of the war service and Bishop was 
to be the arbiter in a bitter personal quarrel 
between F. P. Hill of the Brooklyn Public 
Library and Dr. Putnam of the Library of 
Congress. There were also many other prob 
lems which resulted from the war service of 
Recollections of 
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the association. Bishop, with his diplomacy 
and tact, handled them in such a manner as 
would cause least disturbance to the associa 
tion and its members 

Bishop had been a member of the ALA 
since 1896, when he had joined upon the 
urging of James I. Wyer of the New York 
State Library. He had worked very closely 
with the association and had devoted himself 
to its problems. It was with a real feeling of 
disappointment that he found the members 
unsympathetic to the new and improved con 
stitution for ALA which came up during his 
presidency. The Constitution was voted down 
and for a short time after that Bishop retired 
from active ALA work, He soon found him 
self, however, called upon by various ele 
ments in the organization and he continued 
as one of the strong advisers and supporters 
even after his retirement 


Carnegie Cor poration 


The next category is a more complex one 
since it covers his relationship to the Carnegie 
Corporation, his international activities, and 
his shaping of the course of American aca 
demic librarianship through his work on vari 
ous advisory comraittees. Probably the initia 
tion of this complex of activities may be 
traced to the year 1919 when Dr. Bishop was 
president of the American Library Associa 
tion. As he reported it in one of his articles 


Another reason for remembering the Asbury Park 
conference is that there I first met Fred Keppel 
who was then Third Assistant Secretary of War, in 
charge of all the work that we were privileged to 
do for the Army. We were to be thrown together 
a great deal later, when he was president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, but this first meeting showed 
him to be a very human sort of man. He came to 
Ann Arbor as the commencement speaker, and | 
succeeded in adjusting his schedule to permit him 
to address the ALA and yet keep his Ann Arbor 


appointment. ° 


He had also met Keppel again in 1924 in 
Paris when he was on a European tour. Dr 
Keppel was impressed with Dr. Bishop's un 
usual combination of scholarliness, adminis 
trative ability, and skill in finance. Dr, Kep 
pel, as president of the Carnegie Corporation 
and his assistant, Dr. Robert Lester, worked 
out in 1929 with the trustees of the corpora 
tion a plan for stimulating college librarians 

Bishop reporting on this says 

For a number of years, Dr. Keppel, president of 


the Carnegie Corporation, had been familiar with 
my work. In 1929 he asked me to come to New 
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York to confer with him on a new project of the 
corporation, He had been increasingly concerned 
with college libraries, and he had brought his trus- 
tees to see that they offered a considerable field for 
development.” 


At this meeting they discussed the general 
objectives of the program for the college li- 
braries, methods which could be used in de- 
veloping it and people who might serve in 
an advisory capacity, As a result of these dis- 
cussions, the Carnegie Corporation set up an 
“Advisory Group on College Libraries’ com- 
posed of college presidents, deans, officials 
of academic associations, and librarians. For- 
tunately for the development of college li- 
braries, Dr. Bishop was selected as chairman 
of the group. Carnegie Corporation 
trustees selected for their first study the spe- 
cial group of privately controlled liberal arts 
colleges. At its first meeting the Advisory 
Group: 

definitely determined that its purpose would 
be the stimulation of careful thinking about the 
problem of college libraries on the part of the 
executive officers, governing boards and the facul- 
ties of American colleges.” 


They decided that extensive strengthening 
of the book collections in a select group of 
colleges would focus attention on and stimu- 
late interest in the Lay area of the college 


library as “an integral factor in the educa- 
tional work of the college itself.” '' Dr. 
Bishop, as chairman of the group, was him- 
self active in developing the standards for 
selection of the colleges, outlining the spe- 
cialized books on college librarianship which 
were needed in this field, and generally 
directing the studies of individual colleges 
which were made prior to the allocation of 
funds. Eighty-four colleges were selected for 
grants and $1,011,000 was allocated to these 
colleges for the purchase of books. The first 
advisory group terminated in 1932 

Following this, Dr. Bishop served on an 
advisory group which made grants to libraries 
in Canadian colleges. In 1934 he chaired a 
new group concerned with libraries in junior 
colleges. This group continued until 1937 
and made 92 grants totaling $300,000. Later 
groups which Dr. Bishop chaired provided 
similar services to teachers colleges, land 
grant institutions, and Negro colleges. He 
also assisted the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in making grants for col- 
leges in the Near East 
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On many occasions when Dr. Bishop was 
asked to evaluate the significance of the pro- 
grams which contributed about $2,000,000 in 
purchases for books for academic libraries 
over a period of ten years, he was greatly 
impatient of any attempts to apply purely 
quantitative evaluations. He statec 

After all, the value of books, or of any particular 
book, to a student is not a matter which can be 
determined by counting. The reading of a single 
work, nay, even of a single chapter of a work, may 
influence a student's entire subsequent career. We 
all know this is true in our own experience. I am 
convinced that two or three books which I read 
quite casually in college did more to shape my own 
development than the sum of instruction which I 
received, I am, therefore, profoundly distrustful of 
any statistical approach to an evaluation of this 
whole enterprise. It is to me a matter of great 
gratification to have been able to share in providing 
in fairly large quantities books which would not 
have otherwise been added to the libraries of over 
200 colleges in the United States and Canada 


To those, however, who were intimately 
familiar with the program and who had asso 
ciation with college libraries, it is evident that 
this series of advisory groups and the result- 
ant grants may have given academic libraries 
in this country as great an impetus as any 
other single event in their development. If 
this is true, it constitutes a tribute to the qual 
ity of advice that was given by the members 
of the various advisory groups, and is in par 
ticular tribute to the guiding hand of Dr 
Bishop 

Although educators had been pressing for 
some time for the expansion of library facili 
ties and educational programs began to use 
assigned and supplemental reading in the 
library, these were academic suggestions un 
less the books were available in the library 
to carry out the proposals. It is to the credit 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the advisory 
groups that they did provide the tools for this 
educational development 

Special emphasis should be given to the 
superb direction which Dr. Bishop gave as 
chairman of these groups. Not only were they 
handled effic iently but, because of his pres 
tige, his scholarship, his knowledge of edu 
cational methods, as well as his leadership in 
librarianship, he was able to weld together 
these groups of university presidents and li 
brarians into effective operating units 

Dr. Bishop's contributions to the Carnegie 
Corporation work were varied and were valu 
able to both participants. On his side, Dr 
Bishop had a high regard for Dr. E. P. Kep 
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pel and for Dr. Robert M. Lester and, on 
their side, they recognized in Dr. Bishop the 
type of administrator with scholarly Back. 
ground, wide acquaintanceship with libraries 
throughout the world, and an uncanny ability 
at relating costs to objectives. The partner- 
ship was one which has left a lasting impres 
sion upon American college libraries and 
librarianship. 

President Keppel of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion wrote of him: 


Native intelligence and an instinct for 
tion may be taken for granted; as to his librarian 
ship, you will read elsewhere in this volume. A 
word may be said, however, as to three other quali 
hcations: the first is the thoroughness and range of 
his scholarship, including his 
linguist; the second is the place he has earned as 
an outstanding university figure. There have been 
instances, as we all know, when presidents or deans 
or protessors have failed to remove the academic 
high hat in the presence of a librarian, I assert 
with confidence that this has never occurred when 
the librarian in question happened to be William 
Warner Bishop. Thirdly, there is his incredible 
industry and his power to cause industry in others 
Let me, in passing, lay a wreath on the desk of the 
to me, unknown soldier who types his letters and 
memoranda, and sees that the 
the right people 

I would miss my purpose if I left the impression 
that Dr. Bishop has wo faults. That is not the case 
He can be very inconsiderate. For instance, he is 
capable of writing you, in revolting detail of nsh 
ing triumphs in Canada when he well knows you 
are chained to your office desk. He can also be 
overconsiderate, which is quite as bad. In all the 
cases where the events have proved him to be right 
and me to be wrong, he has never once 
looked, “I told you so!’ The perfect 
would at least occasionally have done so. Then he 
has another imperfection; he letters too 
soon. When you hope you have secured a brief 
respite from some bothersome duty by seeking coun 
sel, it isn’t fair to have such excellent advice shot 
back at you by return mail that further exertion 
upon your part becomes a prompt necessity. Some 
day I am going to tell him my mother-in-law’s story 
of the lady who wouldn't stay visited, but I doubt 
if it will do any good 
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But balancing his good qualities against thes 
unfortunate attributes, it is my considered judgment 
that William Warner Bishop has exerted a deeper 
and a more salutary influence on what may be called 
the Carnegie Library tradition than any other single 
individual, and I am confident that with this judg 
ment the many other members of his profession 
who singly and in groups have themselves done so 
much for that tradition will be 
and sincere accord.” 


found in generous 


In the 1920's Dr. Bishop's influence was 
also felt in the design of library buildings 
The University of Michigan had constructed 
a new building which opened in 1919. With 
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‘closely with the architect, Al 


had worked 
rt Kahn, in 
attempting to develop a completely functional 
building. Funds were limited and the archi 
tectural design was prescribed and, in addi- 
tion, it was necessary to use the old library 
as a core for the building. However, they 
surmounted these problems and worked out 
what was then a new development in univer 
sity libraries at a low per-cubic-foot cost 
They were insistent that the bookstacks be 
“designed primarily as research workrooms 
rather storehouses," This fore 
shadowed most modern academic libraries 
Bishop also insisted on the importance of 
natural light and quickly appreciated the ad 
vantages ol reinforced concrete construction 
The library was one of the first to be built in 
such a manner that its internal design could 
be easily changed to meet new or unantici- 
pated demands, It should be recognized that 
as early as 1919 Bishop stressed the impor- 
tance of designing buildings for reader use; 
flexibility in design, so that the building could 
be adapted to unforseen needs; and emphasis 
upon adequate lighting. These criteria are 
still important in the design of library struc 
tures. He was consulted by librarians and 
architects on the design of many important 
libraries here and abroad. 

Recognition of his great contribution to 
international librarianship was shown by the 
ALA Executive Board in 1945 when it elected 
him representative emeritus for life to the 
International Federation of Library Associa 
tions. This was a fitting culmination to his 
unique international affairs, It 
began as early as 1898 when Dr. Bishop first 
went to Europe as a student, Although at 
that time he was a Greek and Latin scholar, 
he later became proficient in Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and Dutch, The university 
sent him to Europe on book-buying trips in 
1921 and 1922 during which time he came 
to know many foreign librarians, Then in 
1924 on sabbatical leave he took his family 
on a European tour 


his usual thoroughness, Bisho 


than as 


service to 


International Coo peration 


His first important contribution to interna 
tional library cooperation was made in 1927 
when the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace selected him to head the project 
for the recataloging and reorganization of 
the Vatican Library in Rome. This assign 
ment continued from 1927 to 1935, and Dr 
Bishop's early familiarity as a user of the 
library enabled him to provide unusual guid- 
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ance to the entire project. Cardinal Tisserant 
became an admirer of William Warner 
Bishop and once wrote: 


The progress of the Vatican Library index is 
slow, but it is continuous, and among the many 
undertakings to which Dr. Bishop gave beginning 
and impulse, none perhaps will have a wider reper 
cussion than this one, in which the trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace mani- 
fested their “wish to cooperate with the Church in 
its great task of promoting education, and, through 
education, international understanding and interna 
tional peace.” * 


In 1933 he made arrangements for a group 
of foreign librarians to visit this country and 
attend the ALA meeting. The American Li- 
brary Association had recognized his interna- 
tional interests by continuing him on the 
ALA Peroni Me | Relations Committee for 
the period from 1926-1936, and he was inter- 
nationally recognized in 1928 with an invita- 
tion to become one of the first members of 
the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations. The federation elected him vice- 
president in that year and made him its 
president in 1931, He presided at the con 
ference in Madrid in 1935 


His opinion was as eagerly sought abroad 
as in this country and among his foreign as 
signments were: adviser to the League of 
Nations and Special Consultant on plans for 
the library building, member of Bodleian Li 
brary Commission, and adviser to many in- 
dividual librarians from other countries, His 
varied experiences abroad, as well as his 
knowledge of American librarians and librar- 
ianship, enabled him to serve as a truly inter 
national librarian. His comparison of Ameri 
can and European librarians is interesting 

Thus I have known and admired the leading 
European librarians of my day. They have much 
to teach us in the way of scholarship, but none of 
them has a problem at all like that confronting the 
Librarian of Congress, or the director of the New 
York Public Library or the director of the Harvard 
University Libraries. Here we demand executive 
ability plus scholarship in our heads of libraries 
and render a service not to be compared with that 
in Europe. To be a successful American librarian 
demands qualities different from the scholarship 
required of our European colleagues but based on 
such scholarly attainments, To have had a part in 
bringing these extremes together is a privilege.” 


In addition to these accomplishments, Dr 
Bishop is also responsible for other develop- 
ments which must be mentioned. In 1926 he 
Tisserant The Preparation of a 
Vatican Library Mar scripts in 
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opened the library school at the University 
of Michigan with a faculty that attracted 
scholars from all parts of the world. Through 
his personal interest and understanding the 
extension work of the department was un 
usual in its breadth and scope. As indicated 
earlier his development of the book collection 
was unusual. He surveyed the Huntington 
Library in 1930. 


Administrator 


And what of his accomplishments as a li 
brary administrator? He had a rigid standard 
for quality of workers to be employed in the 
library; he was firm in insisting that proper 
salaries be paid to professional workers; and 
he was conscious of problems which were to 
develop and cause great concern to librarians 
of the present time. In 1931 he published an 
article on university libraries, in which he 
acknowledged the growing cost of library 
services. 

j 


What is to be the university's attitude toward 
this huge equipment in books? What sort of library 
policy may we expect of governing bodies, presi 
dents, deans, faculties? The cost of a great library 
building absorbs millions which might perhaps go 
toward the endowment of teaching and researc! 
The cost of conserving and rendering available for 
use the books in a university library grown to the 
huge modern proportions is greater by far than was 
ever dreamed of even thirty years since. The cost 
of adequate annual supplies of old and new books 
is a heavy drain on the university's income—a sun 
in Many cases representing a capital of two or three 
million dollars. Even the rental cost of land for 
libraries covering these large 1s 
charge on university funds, When wood-pulp paper 
begins to break down freely, there will come a 
further charge for either expensive phot 
reproduction or for chemical preservation ag 
decay and disintegration. University presidents and 
trustees must, it would seem 
count the cost of huge libraries 
it portentous. These libraries have 
present and their prospective size in 
to academic demand, aided, it must be mnt esse 
by an ever-growing acquisitiveness of their 
ians, but still a demand originated and 
the faculties themselves. This certain to be 
greater, rather than less, in the future. It obviously 
costs more to administer a library of two millions 
than one of a million volumes. Library process 
grow more complex with greater numbers. Is th 
expense justihed? ™ 
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The alternative to neglect or to a drifting policy 
is a frank recognition of the size and importance 

the problem. It is perfectly patent that we n 

have books and that it costs money to buy ous 
arrange, record, and serve them 
these costs as every good librarian must; they will 
remain large and they will probably grow 


Try to cut down 
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The task will never be finished. I recall a senator 
impatiently asking the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey when he would get through 
mapping the shores and rivers of the country 
"Never!" was the emphatic reply, “until tides and 
currents cease and rivers stop their flow.” Even so 
the librarian’s work will never be done; and while 
he may—and will—reduce the cost of individual 
operations, he can mever greatly cut the flow of 
books and the demand for service. The presidents 
and governing bodies of universities are going to 
be troubled with this financial problem so long as 
books are printed . 


It could never be said that Dr. Bishop's 
work went without recognition here and 
abroad. He received honorary doctorates from 
Miami University, New York University, 
Columbia University, Catholic University of 
America, Oberlin College, Western Ontario 
University, National University of Ireland 
and Ohio Wesleyan. In addition he was 
made an honorary member of the Library 
Association of China, the Argentine Associa 
tion of Librarians and an honorary fellow of 
the Library Association of Great Britain. He 
was elected honorary president of the Inter 
national Federation of Librarians in 1936 

Personally, Dr. William Warner Bishop 
was a distinguished figure — tall and erect 
with a striking white goatee. He looked like 
what he was, a scholarly librarian, Those 
who did not know him intimately often 
thought that he was somewhat stiff and a 
little forbidding. He once confided that in 
his adult life only two people ever called him 
“Bill 

The exterior, as is often the case, hardly 
presented a true or complete picture. He was 
genuinely interested in the librarians who 
worked for him; in the students who attended 
the library school; and in those with whom 
he had worked. His characterization of Her 
bert Putnam could be directly applied to him 

He was not an easy man to know, and had few 
intimates either in the library or out of it. He held 
his staff at arm's length, never encouraging famili 
arity, and yet showing himself always kind, consid 
erate, and friendly.” 


Dr. Bishop was genuinely kind in many 
ways and when the bank holiday was declared 
in the 1930's he personally offered loans to 
those who had financial difficulties. He was 
some times brutally frank in his appraisal of 
the librarians whom he had known, but he 
was tolerant and always willing to give credit 
no matter what his personal relationship with 
the individual might have been 

" Ibid., p. 251 
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In Ann Arbor in May 1935 Dr. Bishop 
was preparing to leave to officiate as presi 
dent of a second International Congress of 
Libraries and Bibliography at Madrid and 
Barcelona. The newspaper correspondents 
were familiar with his acconiplishments and 
honors, and felt that it would be proper to 
ask him what important books and journals 
he planned to read on his trip abroad. Dr 
Bishop somewhat shocked them by stating 
that his reading would be primarily of detec 
tive stories and that he was greatly addicted 
to this kind of reading 
cally complete set of Edgar Wallace, and 
there were few mysteries that he had not read 
He then said, 


He owned a practi 


Any professional man has to keep up with a cer 
tain amount of professional reading, but you can't 
tell what a man’s real reading interest is until you 
see what he takes along on vacation trips 


Ho hbies 


The picture of Dr. Bishop, the scholar, the 
gentleman, librarian, is not complete unless 
we also see him as a detective story fan and 
an avid fisherman 


One of our great librarians, Harry Lyden 
berg, epitomized his accomplishments and 
character as follows 


Few fellow laborers in this country have equalled 
him in contacts with scholars and librarians abroad 
none have surpassed him as interpreter to those at 
home of what their friends are doing overseas, of 
as a representative over there of the best expres 
sions of the strivings, hopes, ideals of the tillers of 
library fields on this side of the water 


A unique record of activity, achievement, accom 
plishment, recognition. A_ prophet not 
honor tendered quite as sincerely in his own country 
as in more distant lands, a tribute to sound scholas 
ship, spontaneous sympathy for new or different 
points of to thoroughly laid foundations, to 
fittingly planned and built superstructures, to an 
outlook wide of scope, all in all a constant source 
of stimulation and admiration, of healthy envy and 
rivalry for the ever-widening circle of friends 
throughout the world.” 


without 


vicw 


In talking about the Philadelphia ALA 
conference in 1897, Bishop said that he and 
Josephus Larned played “hooky” from the 
main session in order to go to a concert, add 
ing, 


hear an orchestra any day than 


ibout library work.” 


rather 


listen to talk 
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Credit for Extracurricular Reading or 


Comrade Khrushchev’s “Cooperative”? 
By Dean Cadle 


MoM” survVeEYS of the wide-ranging meth- 
ods being used by librarians to stimulate 
interest in extracurricular reading among stu- 
dents indicate that most means short of force 
would justify the end, But if the implications 
of Guy R. Lyle and Harvie Branscomb are 
correct, the ends are so meager as to be lost 
in a morass of means. Nevertheless, the end 
aimed at is none the less significant, and per 
haps some new means would be justified. If 
we can believe that the end is significant 
enough to justify the use of a little pressure 
here and there, then the following scene is 
not completely illogical 
Nikita Khrushchev has returned to 
Moscow from his first visit to the United 
States, where as a part of his goodwill tour 
he was taken to a session of the ALA conven 
tion in New York. On his return to Moscow 
he summoned all college and university li 
brarians and now stands before them in a 
booklined auditorium. 


just 


For the first time in over a week the librar 
ians are relaxed, for other men on the stage 
they recognize are the Soviet writers Ehren 
berg, Sholokhov, and Simonov. And on the 
walls are recently executed portraits of Chek 
hov, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Gogol, and even 
the Frenchified Turgenev. This is the first 
time the librarians have been summoned to 
Moscow, so many of them kissed their fami 
lies good-by 

Khrushchev speaks 


Comrades, I have just returned from the United 
States, and I found that, as usual, the Americans 
are making volumes out of pamphlets. The Ameri 
can librarians for years have been trying to stimu 
late interest in extracurricular reading among stu 
dents. But, of course, they have failed. They have 
failed because they employed the comfortable, 
slothful methods of the capitalistic system. The 
librarians encourage bookstores to give exhorbitant 
discounts to students, and most librarians sponsor 
contests in which they give money to students for 
building personal book collections. Most of the 
libraries have luxurious reading rooms called brows- 
ing rooms, and many of the librarians are so mis 
directed in their eagerness that they equip these 
luxury rooms with tea service, lounging cots, soft 
chairs and footrests, ash trays, and window shades 


Dean Cadle is an Extension Librarian with the Kentucky 
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Of course they failed. But we are about to in 
augurate a plan that will not fail and will show the 
Americans that extracurricular reading is a simple 
matter. The newly created Library Commission of 
the Cominform has developed the Five-Year Co 
operative for Extracurricular Reading, which is ex 
plained in the pamphlet now being distributed to 
you. Briefly, our plan is to have all students enrolled 
in colleges and universities spend two hours each 
day in the library doing extracurricular reading. It 
will be the duty of each librarian to see that this 
reading is done. A student, of course, may choose 
not to cooperate; that is his privilege. But you are 
to keep an exact record in triplicate. One copy is for 
your hles, and each month a copy is to be sent to 
the library official at your regional courthouse and 
the third copy is to be sent to the Librarian of the 
Five-Year Cooperative for Extracurricular Reading 

Look at these portraits around you. Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov, Tolstoy. We have had glorious extracur 
ricular-reading cornrades in the past, and we will 
have them again within five years 


We are not likely to agree with Comrade 
Khrushchev, but perhaps there is a germ of 
sanity in his method to develop students who 
will enjoy good reading and will do much of 
it after they graduate. 

In The Administration of the College Li 
brary Guy R. Lyle describes what an extracur 
ricular reading program attempts to accom- 
plish. It attempts 

(1) to develop the habit of and interest in good 
reading so that students will turn instinctively and 
naturally to books as a source of pleasurable activity 
in their leisure, and as a means of relating them 
selves to life 

(2) to encourage an appreciation of the 
cultural aspects of books considered from the point 
of view of edition, printing, binding, and illustra 
tion as well as the value inherent in their contents 

(3) to encourage students actively to begin 
building up their own private libraries during the 
college years 


By employing a capitalistic version of 
Khrushchev's force I feel we might go a 
long way toward creating in students the three 
interests Lyle presents. The plan is simple 

It is already a part of the college tradition 
that once a student enrolls he makes a tacit 
contract that he is willing to submit to a cer 
tain amount of pressure and force; so why not 
enter in the curriculum a required course in 
extracurricular reading? This is not a con- 
tradiction of terms. We would have the stu 
dent register for the course with the under- 
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standing that he is to do all the reading he 
is able on the subject that interests him most. 
Each student has some subject that is especi- 
ally dear to him and that he would like to 
know more about. Quite often it is a subject 
that will not deserve extensive treatment in 
any college course, or one that the student 
will not study until his junior or senior year, 
or one that is wholly outside the academic 
realm. But now is the time he is fired up 
about the subject, and now is the time to see 
that he receives some reader's advice and gets 
together with other students with the same 
interest and is made to feel that he is author- 
ized time to read on the subject. Here, then, 
is the chance to further that interest and per- 
haps lead the student to other interests. 

Out of a freshman class of 1,000 students 
we may have 40 who are interested in dra- 
matics, 30 in art, a dozen in Mickey Spillane 
or Ernest Hemingway, 75 in agriculture or 
engineering, 6 in whales or guns or mountain 
climbing, 50 in medicine or law. We need 
not be much concerned whether this is the 
subject that the student will eventually de- 
velop into a career, but only that it is the 
one he is at the moment interested in and 
wants to read about. 

It is true that we may get a group of 
hot-rod Johnnies, or a group of girls with a 
passion for Schiaparelli imports, or a New 
Yorker who wants to learn the history and 
techniques of Kentucky booze-making. All 
right. That's fine. We are not concerned here 
with the quadrivium or a liberal arts educa 
tion in any academic sense, We are wanting 
to further any interests in reading that are not 
directly connected with academic class assign- 
ments. So what better method can we employ 
than to take an already existing interest and 
nourish it? 

We would group all students with similar 
or related interests and assign them to an in- 
structor or a library reader's adviser who 
knows something about the subject and is 
likely interested personally in it himself 
However, this person may be the reference 
librarian who knows no more about the sub 
ject than how to track down literature on it, 
but in most cases we would have a librarian 
or a professor who could handle the subject 


The students of each group may meet at a 
regularly scheduled period at least once each 
week or they may have individual conferences 
with the instructor. A variation of any sched- 
ule that may be adopted would be to have 
the students meet by themselves occasionally, 
with perhaps one of the group acting as dis- 
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cussion leader. If classes are held, they could 
be in the form of group discussions, of the 
reading of papers by students, of lectures by 
the instructor, or, in the case of some sub- 
jects, the class periods might be devoted to 
—— or to listening to an invited speaker 

ut the emphasis would always be on reading. 

Grades would most definitely not be given, 
for then the idea of extracurricular reading 
would be destroyed. However, cach student 
certainly would be required to do some read 
and perhaps at the end of each semester to 
submit a list of his readings. Attendance at 
at least half or three-fourths of the meetings 
should be required, Credit for the course 
would be listed on the student's record, and 
we might go so far as to list his efforts as 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory,” since there 
would be some question about giving credit 
to Johnny Hotrod, whose sole interest in the 
course is in learning if his jalopy will travel 
100 miles an hour and still hang together 


Here, however, we tread on dangerous 
ground, and only the liberal intentions and 
the cooperation of administrators, professors, 
and librarians can prevent the program from 
sinking into the quicksand constraints of aca 


demic courses 


There is a question in my mind as to how 
many semseters the program should extend 
for each student, and this may be a point 
that the instructing staffs can better inns out 
for themselves, But at present I would sug 
gest that at least two semesters be the mini 
mum. It would perhaps be preferable to give 
the course during the second semester of the 
freshman year and the first semester of the 
sophomore year, By limiting it to the first 
two years we can let it serve the dual purpose 
of furthering extracurricular reading and of 
building a background for a field of concen 
tration. Also, in many schools it would be a 
worthy predecessor of the student's honors 
work. 


To satisfy the demands of such a program, 
a library could hardly continue to be a build 
ing housing a reference room, a reserve-book 
room, a periodical room, and stacks, The li 
brary would necessarily have to be a large 
classroom filled with teachers. Closed stacks 
will have to go where they should have gone 
long ago, and all books will be arranged to 
form one continuous browsing room, And 
having gone this far toward making the li 
brary more interesting and accessible, it is 
only logical to turn Khrushchev's commu- 
nistic falsehood into a capitalistic truth by 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Postmark Foreign 
By Jean Parriss 


XCHANGES BETWEEN LIBRARIANS of dif- 

ferent countries are increasingly frequent 

and are undoubtedly of value im furthering 

international understanding, but not everyone 
can experience foreign lands firsthand 

We can, however, to some extent bring the 
world to those who read by seeing that our 
libraries contain the best of the creative lit- 
erature available in translation from other 
countries, It is not enough to read books 
about France or Germany; to understand the 
French or the Germans we must sample the 
literature of the day. 

The great names of the past-—Balzac, Rilke, 
Dostoevsky——are usually well represented on 
our library shelves, and from time to time we 
muster displays of WRITING ROUND THI 
WORLD of FICTION FROM AFAR: but are we 
suffi iently aware of current trends in Euro- 
pean writing? We cannot afford to ignore 
Asia either, but that is a subject in itself. 

At the start we have to realize that any 
survey of European literary trends with a view 
to book purchase is hampered to a great extent 
by time lag. What is current today is prob- 


ably not perc + mn as a trend and, except in 


a few cases, will not be translated immediately. 

The country from which we receive most 
translations and about which information ts 
most readily available is France. French critics 
are themselves debating whether there is a 
new movement or not. Along with the work 
of Sartre and De Beauvoir, which mirrors the 
disillusion of Left Bank political and intel- 
lectual life, and that of Camus who moves in 
the same existential world, there is at present 
an unusual interest in youth. Those who were 
surprised by the skill of Francoise Sagan and 
Francoise Mallet-Joris, can but stand amazed 
at the ten-year-old poet Minou Drouet and 
the fourteen-year-old Berthe Grimault, who 
has produced an odd novel concerning escaped 
lunatics on a farm. It is doubtful whether 
these names will be remembered long, 
whereas Mauriac’s place as a renovator of the 
traditional novel, despite his lack of variety 
and range, is assured as is (on a lower level) 
the work of Druon, Dutourd, and Troyat. 

In the field of poetry no particular name 
has caught the attention of readers outside 
France, while in the theater most of the big 
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hits of recent years have been supplied by 
Britain and America. The only playwright 
is Jean Anouilh, author of 21 plays. In the 
avant-garde one finds the emigré Irishman, 
Samuel Beckett, author of the cosmic fable, 
Waiting for Godot, and Eugene lonesco, a 
prolific experimenter and lively iconoclast 

Turning to the theater in Germany, the 
situation is worse. In Western Germany alone 
(the area of Texas), there are two hundred 
and fifty theaters. Although so splendidly 
equipped externally and with extremely tal 
ented actors and directors, Germany still 
awaits playwrights. The death of Brecht last 
year took away her only noted writer; Carl 
Zuckmayer is still writing for the theater but 
according to a Berlin critic his work is “anti 
quated in form, ephemeral in substanc: 

There is a revival of interest in other lit 
erary forms in the Federal Republic however 
as a recent Atlantic survey shows with many 
examples. In poetry there are the lyrics of 
Karl Krolow, the cynicisms of Gottfried 
Benn ; in essays the nihilistism of Ernst Jun 
ger, the Catholicism of Reinhold Schneider 

The chief theme of the novel is stil! war 
It has been remarked that the Germans show 
a surprising appetite for savoring the calami 
tous details of their own defeat; many novels 
certainly suggest this. Among the more in 
teresting available in translation are three by 
Heinrich Boll, Kirst's Gunner Asch trilogy, 
and Gerd Gaiser’s prose epic of the end of 
the German air force in Norway, The Last 
Squadron, There seems to have been nothing 
recently in the Kafka-esque vein of Kasack’s 
City Beyond the River (1947) ; the fantasy of 
Reuber'’s Bach and the Heavenly Choir is in 
a much lighter, happier vein 

In Italy too, it is hard from this side of the 
Atlantic to judge who are today's leaders 
Papini and Pavese died recently, leaving the 
field to Vittorini, Moravia, Pratolini, and 
Bacchelli. Here again few younger writers 
are mentioned; an isolated review like that 
of Rimanelli’s Day of the Lion (part of a 
quotation from Mussolini), reveals a bitter 
story of the realities of war. There is no new 
development in Italian theater at present, 
poetry flourishes but there has been little 
translated except for the work of Ungaretti 
in Poetry. One of the chief outlets for new 
writing is the semi-annual Botthege Oscure 
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Most of the contemporary work translated 
from Spanish has come from Spanish America 
rather than Europe, where the strict censor- 
ship of the Franco regime curbs free expres- 
sion. Reviews for the past year show that 
there is new and original writing in Spanish 
of which available translations indicate little. 
We know of Ortega y Gasset from transla- 
tions over a period of years, but not as yet of 
the Mexican “ars poetica’’ of Octavio Paz. 

For Scandinavia too one has to rely on 
Sparse reviews rather than any recent survey 
That highly rated prize novels do not survive 
in translation was borne out by Hakon 
Morne’s Slaves to the Sea; this is of course 
true of all countries. In the last few months 
more Danish works have appeared with good 
reviews, such as Hassel’s war book, Legion of 
the Damned, Hansen's Scandal in Troy, and 
Sorenson's Strange Stories 

The work of Dutch authors, with the ex 
ception of Jan de Hartog, is not well known 
It is the more surprising to learn that Hol 
land's book production is three quarters that 
of the United States, which has a population 
fourteen times as large. Modern Greek lit 
erature is similarly represented by a single 
name over here—that of Kazantzakis 


While all European literature has experi 
enced the upheaval of war, that of countries 
behind the Iron Curtain practically came to a 


standstill. The surveys in Books Abroad of 
these countries all Say much the same: there 
is no free creative expression and the work 
of writers in exile is too often vitiated by an 
overindulgence of nostalgia for the homeland 
At the moment there is nothing to show how 
creative work is progressing as it begins 
to flower again, precariously, in periodicals 
under Communist surveillance 

In Russia itself, for several years, literary 
talent has been used to present to a large 
public changes of policy, as in Korneichuk’s 
Wings of the Night explaining the end of 
the secret police. Recently there has been 
much lively discussion following the official 
condemnation of such novelists as Goredetsky, 
Marienhov, Zorin, and Dudintsev. But there 
are signs of change too, indicating that the 
Russian writer can rise above party politi $ as 
in Panova's new work, Seriozha. 

As far as one can judge from English re 
views and translations, the devastation of the 
Second World War, both physically and men 
tally, has effectively delayed or stultified new 
trends in creative writing. A feeling of empti 
ness and fear has led to drifting in the literary 
world, and European countries have been too 
busy making up for lost time to plunge into 
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revolutionary literary movements. However, 
at last, as I hope this brief outline indicates, 
the creative spirit is again transforming the 
experiences of Europe into literature for all 
the world to read 


ss 
CREDIT FOR 
EXTRACURRICULAR READING 


(Continued from page 217) 

adding comfortable chairs and smoking areas 
and possibly tea service 

Of more importance, however, is the new 
role that each professional librarian will have 
Since the major emphasis will be placed on 
reading, much of the program's success would 
depend on each trained librarian sharing the 
teaching load proportionately with the mem 
bers of the teaching faculty. In fact, it would 
be a valuable addition to American education 
if our college libraries had a staff of readers’ 
advisers whose sole duty was to teach classes 
in extracurricular reading 

In addition to its primary aim of bringing 
students and books closer together, such a 
program might hold the answer to two com 
plaints that continue to plague many colleges 
First, having librarians share in the teaching 
load would tend to remove objections that 
some college ofhcials offer for not giving li 
brarians academic rank. And, secondly, the 
staff of such a program might be the means 
of improving relations between the library 
and the classroom. A few scattered colleges, 
notably Stephens, have succeeded in bringing 
the library and the classroom closer together 
by experimenting with programs in which the 
librarian is a member of the teaching faculty 
The success of these few colleges indicates 
that continuing harmony between the library 
and the classroom may not be realized until 
teachers become librarians or librarians be 
come teachers 

This is only a rough draft of the plan, but 
if we are seriously interested in creating and 
in furthering interests in extracurricular read 
ing which would prove valuable to the student 
the remainder of his life, then it is a plan that 
through trial and error could be a worthy 
supplement to the attempts now being made 
by professors and librarians. And even though 
our results might not be outstanding and 
might not be impressive in the types of dia 
grams and tables produced by departments of 
education, I'm confident that our capitalistic 
force will have created greater extracurricular 
reading interest at the end of college 
than Khrushchev's “cooperative” will 


years 
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On Recruiting for Librarianship’ 
By W. Stanley Hoole 


HAVE LISTENED WITH INTEREST to Mr. 

Blackburn's remarks concerning efforts be- 
ing made at the University of Missouri to 
recruit for librarianship.’ The approach fol- 
lowed there, while not particularly unique, 
will bear watching, for it has merit. Concen- 
trating the attack on the more mature student 
assistants, for instance, is undoubtedly sound 
and, certainly, one must speak in favor of 
financial reward for undergraduate credit 
hours in library science, and the attempt to 
present librarianship as an “honorable, im- 
portant, rewarding, satisfying, and eminently 
worthwhile way of life.” 


There have, of course, been many other 
recruiting schemes, some nobler than others, 
but all alike designed somehow to entice 
worthy young men and women into our pro- 
fession.* Often today's schemes seem but 
restatements of yesterday's, a bit more sugar 
coated, Each makes its contribution, but none 
in itself materially changes the status quo. 
Altogether, however, they make an impressive 
impact upon the personnel problem. Mean- 
while, our libraries continue to operate, ac- 
quiring more materials, serving more patrons, 
growing more rapidly and, in general, per- 
forming quite competently in a society which 
demands more of them than ever before. At 
second glance perhaps our recruitment prob- 
lem is not too serious, after all, although an 
acute need is immediately apparent 


I, personally, subscribe to the individual 
rather than the mass approach to recruitment. 
In librarianship, as in all other aspects of our 
lives, action speaks louder than words, By 
prec - and example we will be more likely 
to enlist quality personnel into our profession 
than by displays, bribes, group discussions, 


* This paper was read before a panel-mecting of the 
Library Education Division, the Library Administration 
Division, the Association of American Library Schools, 
and the Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career 
ALA Conference, Kansas City, Missouri, June 26, 1957 

Stanley Hoole is Librarian of the University of Alabama 


'Mr. PF. M. Blackburn, Assistant Director of Libraries 
University of Missouri, was one of the three panelists who 
outlined methods being currently employed for university 
library recruiting 

* For one of the best recent statements, see Kathleen B 
Stebbins Library Recruitment-Whose Responsibility?’’ 
Stechert- Hajner Book News, XI, 85-87 (April 1957) 
See also “Librarianship as a Careet,"’ ALA Board of Edu 
cation for Librarianship (May 1956), 3 pp. {mimeo 
graphed) 
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or dramatic full-page ads in national journals 
For example, in my institution six young stu- 
dent assistants, four women and two men, 
have recently decided upon librarianship as a 
career, in each case because the supervisor was 
a personable, dedicated librarian who quietly, 
unobtrusively “sold” the profession simply 
by being a good, sincere librarian. And, | 
must add, we were subsequently able to help 
by obtaining scholarships for five of them in 
an accredited library school. 

While there is, unquestionably, a shortage 
of good, professionally sincere librarians in 
America today, as there has always been, I 
see no grave danger of our shutting up shop 
because of a lack of personnel. Indeed, the 
shortage is little more than a part of the man- 
power mosaic of our times. There is in our 
country now a dearth of skilled workers in all 
areas of endeavor. Chiefly, the delinquency 
results from low birth rate: in 1936 only 2), 
million babies were born in the United States, 
as contrasted with 414 million in 1956. Yet, 
these relatively few “depression babies” 
now young men and women in their 20's or 
catly 30's—are being called upon to supply 
the brains and the muscles for a jet-propelled 
economy, the like of which America has never 
before seen in all its history. 

Everywhere one reads of the desperate 
needs for professionally trained workers in all 
fields. In the United States now there is a 
shortage of 180,000 qualified elementary and 
high school teachers, for instance. Within 
the next nine years, the statisticians tell us, the 
need for college and university instructors 
will increase from the present 169,000 to 
495,000. Altogether, by 1966 we will need 
675,000 additional school, college, and uni- 
versity teachers. Meantime, the much publi- 
cized demand for trained engineers increases 
hourly—-700,000 are needed today, 1'/, mil 
lion will be needed by 1970. There is no end 
to the cries of industry, research organizations, 
foundations, the national and state govern- 
ments, and professional associations for more 
and more and ever more professionally edu 
cated manpower.’ Indeed, we are reliably 

* See Charles A 
Engineering, and ther 


85 Cong 1 Sess., 
April 


attlebaum, Development of Scie 
Professional Manpower 
Committee on Education and Labor 
1957 (Washington, 1957) 
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warned that, unless we produce the necessary 
trained personnel, our country will soon be in 
grave jeopardy, for the Soviet Union is cur- 
rently winning the technological cace, leaving 
the United States a prey to its ever-improving 
scientific advances and ruthless political phi- 
losophy.* As sure as gun's iron, the “cold 
war’ we are fighting today is not on the 
battlefield, but in the classroom.® 


General Manpower Lack 


Yes, there is a shortage of good librarians 
in America, especially those with solid hu- 
manities, sociological, and technical back- 
grounds. It is also true, startlingly true, that 
our national security, even our way of life, is 
being seriously threatened by manpower de 
ficiencies in virtually all other categories of 
endeavor, including physicians, dentists, 
nurses, engineers, executives, physicists, su- 
pervisors, teachers, and many more. 


Promising Future 


Usually, I am not an optimistic person. But 
in this instance I firmly believe we will in 
good time ride out these shortages, including 
that of librarians, I am confident that the 
sundry recruiting efforts being made through- 
out the nation will produce results and that 
these results, combined with a generally im- 
proving economy, the steady increase of pro- 
fessional personnel normally accruing from a 
rapidly mounting population, and, in good 
time, federal scholarship aid for worthy stu 
dents,® will give us the necessary quantity of 
trained librarians for the future. I have that 
much faith in our profession and in our way 
of life. Meantime, I dare not predict that 
things will be convenient or easy for those of 
us who need librarians now and urgently. But 
in the end I believe our profession will come 
through its ordeal of fire a finer and more en 
during profession because it will have been 


* "How Good Is Soviet Science? Portume, LV, 1178 
(February 1957); Charles J. Yarborough, ‘United States 
Can't Keep Its Lead in Science Washington Star 
February 14, 1957, p. 1 Frequently, the shortages are 
most noticeable in the physical sciences, but it is heartening 
to note that liberal arts education is now receiving increas 
ing attention 

* William Benton, ‘Now the 
rooms,’ New York Times Magazine 

* See Charles A. Quattlebaum, Federal Aid ¢ 
for Higher Education 84 Cong Sess 
on Education and Labor, June 1956 (Washington 
passim. The writer is cucrently serving as Research Con 
sultant to the Subcommittee on Special Education of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of the House of Rep 
resentatives, Congressman Carl Elliott, chairman. Included 
in the Subcommiuttee’s program is a study of the need for 
Federal aid to worthy students through direct scholarships 
for higher education 
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hardened in the crucible of necessity. Ex- 
perience is a dear teacher, indeed." 

In my humble opinion, if librarianship as 
a profession should ever falter, it will not do 
so because of an insufficient number of work- 
ers. It is more likely to falter because of the 
attitude taken by so many librarians, especially 
the newcomers, toward their professional re- 
sponsibilities in these prosperous, uncompeti- 
tive, boondoggling days. No one denies that 
the present shortage of competent librarians 
necessitates an all-too-frequent down-grading 
of positions, but more insidiously destructive 
to the profession is the present-day psychol- 
ogy of the neophyte librarian who has some 
how, somewhere embraced all the attributes 
of a successful career, exc ept the earnest desire 
to do an honest day's work, 


As an employer who continually receives 
letters of inquiry from applicants, I am often 
disturbed by the questions most of them raise. 
They first ask, almost without exception, 
about the salary—-how much to begin? how 
soon the raise? how frequent the automatics ? 
Then follows a searching interrogation of the 
quantity of personal and social benfits inher 
ent in the position under consideration——the 
hours per work week; the length of summer 
vacations; the number of days off at New 
Year's, Easter or spring holidays, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Homecoming Day, Thanks 
giving, and Christmas; the amount of sick 
leave with pay; the adequacy of retirement, 
insurance, medical and hospital benefits, so 
cial security, faculty status ; and the frequency 
of coffee breaks. Never more than once or 
twice in the sixteen years since Pearl Harbor 
has an applicant addressed me in this now 
old-fashioned way 

If you should see fit to employ me in your library 
Sir, I promise not to betray your trust in me, for I 
shall work hard and long to be a good librarian, one 
you will be proud to have on your staff 

Perhaps | expect too much in these days of 
automation. Perhaps I have failed as The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. Or perhaps I 
was just born too soon. But the young appli 
cant to whom I refer seems to be convinced 
that he would be doing the institution a big 
favor by going to it, seldom remembering that 
the institution would be giving him a rare 
opportunity to prove his worth in his chosen 
profession. And I do not believe my experi 
ences along this line are much, if any, dif 
ferent from those of other university library 
administrators today 


? See ha T 
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Communication in Personnel 
Administration” 


By Hazel B. Timmerman 


HE NEED FOR GOOD COMMUNICATION 

two-way communication—to my mind is 
the most important aspect in all personnel re- 
lations. Communication by telling, through 
written memoranda, etc., by means of pro- 
cedural manuals and staff handbooks, by 
showing, by listening, and by example 


In the library when the work load becomes 
so great that the provision of efficient and ef- 
fective service to the organization is endan- 
gered, it becomes necessary to seck additional 
personnel ; to curtail or eliminate some of the 
services provided ; to 7 or cut out some 
work procedures; or perhaps to use a combi- 
nation of all three methods. At this point the 
librarian analyzes the library services which 
must be provided, including the work in- 
volved in furnishing each service. He con- 
siders the duties and responsibilities which he 
believes can best be performed by the current 
staff and sets down the duties and responsibili- 
ties which could be assigned to the new posi- 
tion. He then discusses with the staff mem- 
bers the whole problem and the proposed 
plan for its solution, since the plan will affect 
them and the over-all library operations. He 
also discusses with individuals how the pro- 
posed readjustments will affect their work. 
There are several reasons why these staff dis- 
cussions are important. They are part of the 
democratic process in administration and pro- 
vide for staff participation in management. 
This method of handling allays fears, It 
eliminates false rumors. But most important 
is the fact that the librarian has told the staff 
members sn advance about changes which will 
affect them. The plan is not superimposed on 
them since it has become their plan 


Discussion of the common problem may 
well have suggested readjustments which the 
librarian will wish to incorporate in his plan- 
ning. As a result of these discussions the 
librarian makes firm the duties and responsi- 
bilities which will be assigned to the new 
position by putting them in writing 

* Paper given at the Illinois Chapter of Special Libraries 
Ascociation in February 1957 


Hazel Timmerman is Executive Secretary of the Library 
Administration Division of the American Library Associa 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
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These duties and responsibilities indicate 
whether the position is professional, clerical, 
or unfortunately a combination of each. They 
determine the level of the job, and identify 
the skills, abilities, knowledges, and qualifica 
tions required for efhcient performanc 

Armed with this over-all analysis of the 
library's problem, with the specification of 
the position to be filled and with the backing 
of the staff as to its need, the librarian takes 
the second step in the process of communi 
cation. He consults with his superior officer 
in the company explaining the need for the 
additional position. He shows him the job 
specification which details the work to be 
performed and outlines the qualifications 
needed for its adequate performance. The 
superior officer gives or obtains authorization 
for the position. 

Following through by the regular channels 
within the organization the new position is 
classified, namely, its duties, responsibilities, 
and qualifications are analyzed, weighed, and 
classified in relation to those of all other 
positions in the library and in the whole 
company. The salary schedule is determined 
on the basis of the position’s classification 

The selection process now begins. This 
process is normally broken down into four 
steps—recruitment, selection, placement, and 
probation. In recruitment communication is 
vitally important. If the position is profes 
sional the librarian tells the local or national 
placement officer and the library schools of 
the opening. He may also seek candidates 
through advertising media. To speed up the 
process he consults all placement agencies at 
once rather than one at a time. In passing 
on information about the position generaliza 
tions such as “We need an assistant’ or “We 
need a person to do reference and cataloging 
are not sufficient. Details about the job, 
salary, and working conditions are needed 
Here again the job specification can be used 
to great advantage. With it before them the 
placement agency counsellors can evaluate the 
records of the individuals available in rela 
tion to the job's requirements and can sug 
gest qualified candidates or those with poten 
tialities for the job. 
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The type of communication used with pros- 
pective candidates is extremely oe te at 
any time but particularly so in today’s tight 
labor market. At present the librarian must 
sell the job against great competition, What 
should these candidates be told? The librar- 
ian tells them the things he would want to 
know about a position if he were being asked 
to consider one. He gives them the job speci- 
fication; tells them about the library and the 
— provides information on working 
conditions and conditions of employment 
such as hours, vacation, sick leave, salary, pro- 
bation, tenure, retirement, and social security. 
He is specific in telling the candidates what 
data they are expected to supply such as edu- 
cation, experience, age, citizenship, health, 
and references. 

Interviewing the prospective candidate is 
very desirable. If distance is not too great an 
interview should be arranged. This gives the 
librarian a chance to see the individual in 
the library environment and gives the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to see the library and 
the organization and to meet the librarian 
and the staff. It prov ides opportunity for the 
librarian and the candidate to discuss more 
fully the items covered in the interchange of 
correspondence. The interview allows the li- 
brarian to practice another basic precept of 
communication — that of being a good lis- 
tener. He lets the candidate sell himself or 
perhaps sell himself short. A few properly 
second questions should bring out what the 
candidate believes are his particular qualifica- 
tions for the job, why he thinks he would 
like to work with the organization, whether 
he wishes to be considered a candidate for 
the job. The candidate may at the same time 
reveal his ambitions, likes, dislikes, outside 
interests and responsibilities, etc., in a man- 
ner which will ia whether he will fit into 
the library team or whether he might become 
a square peg in a round hole 

In these days when candidates have many 
positions from which to choose, the librarian 
makes up his mind quickly after the inter- 
views and after obtaining staff impressions 
on candidates. 

The position is then offered and the candi- 
date accepts. If these transactions are made 
in an interview or by telephone they are con 
firmed in writing since they are a type of 
contract which should not be left to memory 
of what has been said. The letter of appoint- 
ment covers such items as salary, working and 
employment conditions, terms of appoint 
ment, probation, tenure, the job tiie and job 
specification, and the date of starting. 
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The next step in communication is one too 
often omitted because of pressures but is one 
not to be neglected. The placement agencies 
and the other candidates are informed that 
the position has been filled. The new staff 
member also informs agencies and pean 
tive employers that he is no longer available 

The probationary period or the fourth step 
in the selection process is a period of train 
ing. Orientation is the first part. It has sev 
eral purposes: to give the employee back 
ground on the company, its purposes and 
aims; to provide him with the company’s 
personnel regulations and practices which are 
often supplied in the form of a handbook 
and given each new employee; to discuss the 
major points with him; to explain how the 
library serves the company; to tell him of 
the library's over-all objectives, its organiza 
tion, and channels of authority and how his 
job relates to all others in the library; to men 
tion the procedural manuals which he will be 
using and show them to him; to show him 
the library's collection and familiarize him 
with the physical layout; to develop in him a 
personal pride in the organization and the 
library in which he is working. Orientation 
is the process of turning a stranger into a 
member of the team 

On-the-job training is the next part of the 
training process. No person, no matter how 
well qualified, can be expected to perform 
the duties of the position competently until 
he is given adequate training. Each library 
has a different collection of materials, a spe 
cial clientele, and varying work procedures. 
The individual is therefore taught to apply 
the knowledges and skills he has learned 
through education and experience to the par 
ticular work situation 

The employee is taught what, how, where, 
when, why. The librarian or the immediate 
supervisor does this by telling the employee 
how the duty is performed, by showing him 
how it is done; by explaining when, where, 
and why it is done in that way; by having the 
employee show how it is done and at the same 
time explain the when, where, and why of 
the —— by giving the employee super 
vised practice until he does the task compe 
tently; and later by checking to see the em 
ployee has actually learned and is doing the 
work that way 

Orientation and on-the-job training take 
time but it is time and effort well spent—a 
competent, satisfied employee has been de 
veloped 

If the supervisor finds that the employee 
is inefhcient or will not be able to carry the 
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normal work load even with further training 
the employee is not retained. In a large li- 
brary a transfer to another unit to work under 
a different superior or a demotion to a lower 
grade position is often used as an intermedi- 
ate training step before dismissal. Dismissal 
for incompetence, even during probation, is 
never used unless adequate and repeated 
warnings are given. It is the supervisor's 
responsibility to discuss the work with the 
employee regularly. Periodically during pro- 
bation the supervisor and the employee sit 
down together and discuss the job as a whole 
and the employee's strengths and weaknesses 
in performance. The employee is usually 
anxious to do his best and wants to know 
how he is doing. 

The performance or service rating inter- 
view is basic to training and to satisfactory 
performance. It needs to be carefully planned 
in advance. With the job specification before 
them, the supervisor and employee discuss the 
job's requirements and the employee's prog- 
ress in meeting these requirements as well as 
the employee's performance as a member of 
the team, The supervisor is always generous 
with honest praise for work well done. In 
those areas where performance must be im- 
proved he is constructive in pointing out 
weaknesses. The employee is given re 
tunity to discuss why he believes his perform- 
ance of certain duties is below par. They may 
be valid reasons over which he has no con- 
trol. The supervisor is a good listener draw- 
ing out the employee's — of the reasons 
for his unsatisfactory performance and ob- 
taining his ideas on the steps which should be 
taken toward improvement. Both the super- 
visor and the employee _— by this inter- 
change of ideas and together they usually can 
reach a solution. Such periodic discussions are 
essential not only during probation but con- 
tinuously throughout employment 

Turnover is very expensive and every effort 
should be expended on developing a happy, 
capable employee—not only developing him 
to do the job for which he was hired but also 
developing him for promotion where he can 
use his capacities to the utmost. On the other 
hand, retaining an inefficient employee who 
can not be developed is unfair to the organi- 
zation, unfair to the employee, and unfair to 
the other members of the staff. An employee's 
service is terminated only after adequate 
warnings, after being given the opportunity 
to improve, and then with proper notice in 
advance of the date of termination. 

The supervisor has dual responsibilities: 
those to management and those to the group 
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supervised, Our remarks, however, are con- 
fined to the supervisor as the leader of the 
team, the person responsible for getting the 
work done through people. He plans, or- 
ganizes, and visualizes the work and work 
situations. He trains the staff in efficient per- 
formance. He delegates duties and responsi- 
bilities and with such delegation the authority 
to act. He encourages his staff members to 
discuss their problems with him but at the 
same time expects and encourages them to 
present various ideas and possibilities for 
their solution so that together they may reach 
a decision as to the best method of handling. 
The supervisor likes people. He understands 
and yo the problems with which each 
individual is faced both inside and outside 
the work environment. He knows he must 
deal with exch individual as a whole human 
being and not just that part of him which 
comes to work from nine to five. He pro 
motes initiative, cooperation, and team work. 
He is human on the job and never takes him- 
self too seriously. He does not argue for he 
knows even if he wins he loses. He uses 
uestions to persuade. He tells people how 
hey are getting along, gives credit when it 
is due, and tells people in advance about 
changes which affect them. He stresses the 
importance of each job. He asks for sugges 
tions and gets the worker's ideas. He obtains 
all facts before making a decision and in- 
forms the persons concerned of the decision 
reached. He is courteous in his treatment of 
others, honest in all dealings, fair in his judg 
ments, and sensitive to what other people will 
resent, avoiding it in advance 
Many of these human relations qualities 
are equally important for the employee to 
possess. The employee not only has rights 
and privileges but also obligations he must 
assume. The employer has a right to expect 
of the employee dependability; willingness to 
give the best service possible at all times; 
cooperation, friendly attitude, fairness in 
dealing with others; the treatment of people 
with dignity, respect, and courtesy; pride in 
his work, ability to relate his work to the 
purposes, aims, and objectives of the library 
and of the company; and conduct which will 
produce and maintain company esteem for the 


library and librarianship. 


Good communication—two way communi 
cation from the top to the bottom and from 
the bottom to the top—is extremely important 
in accomplishing the library's major objective 

that of providing its company with high 
grade library service. 
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Head Librarian-Staff Relations* 


By Howard F. McGaw 


6 le PROFESSOR of clinical psychiatry at 

the medical school of the University of 
Colorado, Dr. Franklin Ebaugh, recently made 
the statement that ‘executives are no more 
subject to ulcers than other American males.’ 
Better bets as occupationai diseases among 
leaders of business and industry are head- 
aches, hay fever and similar psychologically 
related disorders... . Good executives, like 
most successful people, are simply well- 
adjusted neurotics with superior reactions to 
abnormal situations.” 

Now, as all of you know, librarianship is 
full of abnormal situations, especially in the 
area of head librarian-staff relations. About 
two years ago my physical disorders reached 
the point where I thought it desirable to con- 
sult a doctor. After the usual questions and 
examination, he sent me to a hospital for a 
two-day check up. Following my happy re- 
lease I made two resolutions: first, never 
again, if I could help it, to have another 
stomach check up; and secondly, to eliminate, 
if possible, all the conditions responsible for 
sending me to the hospital in the first place. 
Nothing was wrong with me organically, I 
was told. I didn’t have an ulcer, but I'd get 
one if I didn't stop doing whatever I had 
been doing. 

First, I'd quit taking myself, and my job, 
and life in general, so seriously. This change 
was not easy to make. My parents had been 
very serious about me, and I about myself. 
Now, I'm becoming more realistic, better 
aware of my own limitations. I'm no longer 
ambitious to become head librarian at Har- 
vard, or the Library of Congress, or the 
University of Arkansas. 


We might as well face the fact that despite 
all that can be accomplished through person- 
ality, persistence, and hard work, only a very 
few of us have the brilliance, the genius, or 
whatever it takes, to make more than our 
local mark in the world. 

The five thousand names listed in the bio- 
graphical section of Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary represent highly distinguished 
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company. Yet it is not difficult to pick out 
hundreds of these names of which we have 
seldom, if ever, heard. Here are ten names, 
for instance, each selected from one of the 
first ten letters of the alphabet. Can even the 
reference librarians among you recognize 
more than one of the ten? 

Edward Arber 

John H. Beith 

Lincoln Colcord 

Jesse M. Donaldson 

Sir Arthur J. Evans 

John Henry Foley 

Anna Katharine Green 

Charlies M. Hall 

William H. Irwin 

Sir Richard C. Jebb 

Now reflect a moment. There are only five 
thousand names, from all countries and all 
history, in the list referred to. Yet of this 
relatively few, a number (even the American 
and English names) are unfamiliar. Let us be 
content, then, with our humble station. Am.- 
bition, yes; perseverance, yes; industry, yes; 
but within realistic limits. We may have been 
born in the twentieth century equivalent of a 
log cabin, but there are mighty long odds 
against our winding up in the White House. 

Other things being equal, executives are 
more ambitious, more vain than nonexecu- 
tives. If they have no illusions about their 
future, they will, first, have fewer ulcers, and, 
secondly, get along better with their staffs 
The second assertion is true because the execu- 
tive will be less demanding. He can hold his 
staff to high standards of work, but there will 
not be the pressure which is usually felt in 
the organization where the boss drives him- 
self (and expects those under him to drive 
themselves) to feed his pride. 

I mean to give no offense to administrators 
It is perfectly natural for anyone who has au- 
thority, whether it be the chief librarian, or 
the department head, or the head janitor, to 
be ambitious and proud; But my point should 
be clear 

Now that we may have eliminated one pos 
sible cause of nervous tension, and conse 
quently the various psychological disturbances 
resulting therefrom, how is the head librarian 
= to spend his time? On the answer 
to this question will depend, to a large extent, 
the success of his administration, his ability to 
get along with his staff 
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The fellow whose desk and surrounding 
tables are piled high with memos, reports, 
and correspondence of all sorts, may appear 
to be earning his pay. But the chances are that 
a large percentage of his industry is being 
misdirected. A pretty good rule for execu- 
tives to follow is never to do anything that 
can be done by someone down the line. This 
may appear to leave the boss with a ten-hour 
week. t us remember, however, that he is 
being paid to organize, coordinate, study, re- 
view, plan, eat objectives, establish 

licy. If he spends an undue proportion of 

is , in shuffling papers and in attending 
to minutiae, his office will soon bog down and 
the library will have to look for someone else 
to provide over-all guidance 

br W. H. Cowley, professor of higher 
education at Stanford University and former 
president of Hamilton College, has an article 
in the April 1956 College Public Relations 
Quarterly entitled, “What Does a College 
President Do?"’ While it is granted that the 
positions of prs) eccae and head librar- 
ian are not altogether comparable, some of 
Dr, Cowley's statements might well apply to 
the librarian in his role as an executive. Dr. 
Cowley says that this executive “should do 
nothing that can be done by some other mem- 
ber of the staff. Most of the time he ought 
figuratively, if not literally, have nothing on 
his desk but his feet.” When Cowley was 
once much surprised that a large corporation 
president should give him a very generous 
amount of time in an interview, the president 
told him that he “considered it his job not to 
be a doer but rather the organizer, planner, 
and philosopher of the company.’’ The presi- 
dent said, “only the head of the business can 
see the organization as a whole. . . has all the 
facts necessary to plan for the future. If he 
wastes his time on routines, he loses his 
opportunity for rangy understanding of what 
the company ought to be doing and how it 
should go about doing it.” 

I scouted the periodical containing this ar- 
ticle to our president, knowing that he would 
be interested in it. More important, I began 
to take stock of my own administrative habits 
I have always paid too much attention to 
minor problems, with the result that there has 
been too little time for some of the major 
ones. More and more, however, I am trying 
to overcome this fault. 

The further I go in this direction the hap- 
pier my staff will be, because we'll be ap- 
proaching that ideal situation in which the 
head librarian gives the maximum amount of 
authority and responsibility to his department 
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heads and other subordinates. They will keep 
him informed through regular channels, and 
he will reciprocate this communication—the 
centralization and decentralization nicely bal 
anced, and the entire staff working as a team 


Recently I routed to all of our full-time 
staff a file including a copy of each of th 
following items: “A Simple Guide to Good 
Work Relations,” ‘Ten Commandments of 
Good Organization,” ‘The Ideal Supervisor, 
and “How Well Do You Supervise?” with 
this covering memo: 

Whether you are in charge of a whole library 
or whether you supervise only one student assistant 
the suggestions made here will probably be of con 
cern to you. I've recently had occasion to look over 
this and similar material and I find personally that 
the reminders are very helpful. I must confess to 
having violated too many of these rules at one time 
or another, but with your patient cooperation and 
support I'll concentrate on improving my perform 
ance in the future. 

In “A Simple Guide to Good Work Rela 
tions’ * H. A. Bolz suggests: 

General Rules, In receiving or transmitting in 
formation or suggestions, and in delegating work 
and responsibility, deal only with the person to 
whom you are specifically responsible and with those 
who are immediately responsible to you 

Since I am supposed to pa directly to the 
vice president in charge of academic affairs, 
I mustn't go over his head and take up matters 
directly with the president. And since, within 
the general library, the librarian and the as 
sistant librarian are the only ones who report 
directly to me, I mustn't by-pass them and 
give directions to, say, the acquisitions librar 
ian or to one of the reference librarians. This 
doesn't mean that we can't be on speaking 
terms, but simply that those in the line of 
authority must be kept properly informed 

Treat the other fellow as you would want to be 
treated if you were in his place 

Dealing with Subordinates. Know your subordi 
nates personally. 

Since the directors of most university librar 
ies are male, and since most of their staff 
members are female, and since the chances 
are that the females have charms, and since 
the director is only human, he'd probably like 
to know some of his staff members better 
than he should. As a good administrator, 
however, he avoids scandal, and even tries not 
to show any partiality. 

Several years ago, I arranged to have a brief 
interview once a semester with everybody on 
the library payroll. These interviews last from 
two or three to ten or fifteen minutes, depend 

* The Management Leader's Manual, Ath ed., edited by 


James O. Rice and M. J. Dooher. American Management 
Association, 1952, pp. 184-90 (excerpts) 
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ing upon how busy I am, and on the person- 
ality of the interviewee. Those who are timid 
I try to bring out, but this can go only so far 
Along with monthly meetings of the profes- 
sional staff, and with almost daily visits with 
the librarian of the general library, the once 
a-semester interviews provide systematic con- 
tact with our entire personnel 

Never do or say anything that will lead a subordi 
nate to lose self-respect, “face,” or prestige among 
his fellows 

Observe the same rules of courtesy in dealing 
with subordinates as you do in relations with 
superiors 

I assume that rules of courtesy do not pre- 
vent the head librarian from being a bit firm 
when the occasion demands it 

Settle all minor grievances yourself, and do all 
that you can to bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of major ones 

When it comes to settling grievances, or in 
clearing up any misunderstandings, nothing 
takes the place of face-to-face contact, or, next 
best, contact by phone. Writing memos back 
and forth is too inadequate a substitute for 
the two-way interview 

Allow a subordinate to use his own judgment, 
ingenuity and initiative whenever possible 

Give credit when it is due 

Never waste a subordinate’s time or otherwise 
interfere unnecessarily with his work 

Here's where I had a surprise, Until a 
couple years ago we had weckly meetings of 
the professional staff. Now we have them 
only once a month, at the request of the staff, 
as the result of a poll. Although I myself felt 
that the weekly meetings were worth while, 
especially as a means of my getting more 
closely acquainted with everyone, and as a 
means of insuring full staff participation in 
administrative decisions, the staff thought the 
time spent was not justified. I didn’t know 
whether to be offended because these sessions 
over which I presided didn't have the neces- 
sary appeal, or whether to be proud of my 
staff for preferring to get on with their work 
In any event, the new system seems to work 
very satisfactorily, and I suppose everybody 
is content. More instructions and reactions 
travel through channels, and we use round 
robins 

Relations with Superiors. Understand your su 
periors 

That's a tremendous order. Even our moth 
ers don't always understand us. And being a 
supervisor—-being especially the head librar 
ian—exposes one to all kinds of opportunities 
for being misunderstood. How much is envy, 
I don't know. The boss makes more money, 
sits in a bigger office, has a full-time secretary, 
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is not directly responsible for any particular 
library ope rations or services im tact, the 
boss can probably be away from his ofhce 
with the least inconvenience to the library of 
anybody on the entire staff. The fact that 


leadership would ultimately be missed does 
not seriously affect the viewpoint of the staff 
that the department and division heads could 
manage quite satisfactorily by themselves, and 
that the boss is superfluous, 


Such lack of appreciation is naturally devas 
tating to the head librarian's ego, but he must 
learn to live with this situation. If he is too 
sensitive a creature, perhaps he wouldn't have 
become an administrator in the first place 


Be Kind to Boss 


Let me urge all of you who are not at the 
top level of management: — be kind to 
the boss. Believe me, he does get lonesome 
up there. For fear of being labeled apple 
polishers, staff members will not treat him as 
they treat each other. He doesn’t want flattery 

this he would be quick to detect——but he 
does like to feel that = part of the family 


Never relay to your superior any details which 
you can handle yourself 

Handling One's Self and One's Work. Carry out 
the above suggestions with tact, fairness, courtesy, 
sincerity, geniality, dependability, and an awareness 
of the other fellow’s point of view 

Analyze your job, classify your tasks, and plan 
your work 


In “Ten Commandments of Good Organi 
zation,’ * the commandments are prefaced by 
the following paragraph: 

There ave two hinds of efficiency: one hind is 


only apparent and is produced in organizations 
through the exercise of mere discipline, This is 
but a simulation of the second, or true; efficiency 
which springs, as u oodrou Ww ilion said, from "the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” If you 
are a manager, no matier how great or small your 
responsibility, it is your job, in the final anal ysis 
to create and develop this voluntary cooperation 
among the people whom you supervise. For, no 
matter how powerful «4 combination of money 
machine ind materials a company may have, this 
is a dead and sterile thing without a team of will 
ing, thinking, and articulate people to guide it 

Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should pe 
assigned to each executive 

Responsibility should always be coupled with 
corresponding authority 

No change should be made in the scope or re 
sponsibilities of a position without a definite under 
standing to that effect on the part of all persons 
concerned 

No executive or employee, occupying a single 
position in the organization, should be subject to 
definite orders from more than one source 


* The Foveman's Basic Reading Kit 


American Manage 
ment Association, 1944, p. 213 
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This is simply to avoid possible conflicts 
and confusion, The rule doesn't have to be 
taken literally in every instance. For example, 
not long ago I order a clock with an alarm. 
Not that I go to sleep at my desk, but I some- 
times need to be reminded of important ap- 
pointments. Last month I was late for one 
despite an appropriate note right in front of 
me on my calendar. I was conscious of the 
need, most of the morning, to attend this 
meeting; then I began concentrating on some 
problem, and the time slipped by. The par- 
ticular meeting happened to be the executive 
council, a monthly session called by the presi- 
dent, a retired lieutenant general who takes a 
dim view of people who wander into staff 
meetings late. 

So the clock. And I wanted one whose 
alarm goes “ting ... ting . . . ting’ —not the 
usual fire gong. Instead of telling the librar- 
ian of the general library to tell the assistant 
librarian of the general library to tell the ac- 
quisitions librarian to order the ting-ting 
clock, I routed the request directly to the de- 
partment initiating requisitions, The time of 
two staff members was saved; possibilities of 
passing on incorrect order information were 
avoided; no feelings were hurt; and no one 
who needed to be informed about the whole 
transaction was by-passed, since the requisi- 
tion required regular channeling for signa- 
tures. 


Keep to C hannels 


Orders should never be given to subordinates 
over the head of a responsible executive. Rather 
than do this the officer in question should be 
supplanted 

We're not talking about clock situations 
here. This is the case of an executive whose 
confidence in his next-subordinate official is 
not what it should be, so he gives his own 
orders to the staff member down the line. 
This kind of thing can't go on very long with- 
out disrupting morale 

Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever pos- 
sible, be made privately, and in no case should a 
subordinate be criticized in the presence of execu 
tives or employees of equal or lower rank 

No dispute or difference between executives or 
employees as to authority or responsibilities should 
be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication 

Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action 
should always be approved by the executive immedi- 
ately superior to the one directly responsible 

There may be disagreement between the 
head librarian and the supervisor over the 
action to be taken in the case of a particular 
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employee, but under no circumstances should 
the recommendation of the immediate su- 
perior be completely by-passed. If the super 
visors judgment cannot be relied upon, he 
shouldn't be a supervisor. 

No executive or employee should ever be re 
quired, or expected, to be at the same time an 
assistant to, and critic of, another 

Any executive whose work is subject to regular 
inspection should, whenever practicable, be given 
the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of 
his work. 

I would strongly recommend that all head 
librarians secure copies of the “Personnel 
Service Rating Report’ prepared by the Sub- 
committee on Service Ratings of the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration. Last year 
we had each professional staff member rate 
himself, using this form, and we asked that 
his immediate supervisor and the next super- 
visor in line rate him also. While we were at 
it, I asked the staff to rate me, anonymously 
The results of the latter request, while sober 
ing, were not completely disastrous. Any ad 
munistrator can profit from this kind of infor 
mation; if he really wants to improve the 
relationship between him and his staff-—and 
no matter ie good the relationship may be, 
it is always improvable—this appraisal of his 
strengths and weaknesses is a sound invest 
ment of library time. 


I do not mean to imply that the use of the 
above rating report is the only ‘independent 
check of the quality of . . . {the administra 
tor’s} work.’ Staff cooperation and follower 
ship will be lacking, however, unless these 
people have a pretty good opinion of the man 
at the top; and this man needs to know where 
he ete 


“The Ideal Supervisor,” * compiled by the 
U. S$. Department of Labor, is a check list 
of the qualities or attributes which a good 
supervisor or foreman should possess 

Knows his own job thoroughly. Is a good work 
man as well as a good foreman and understands all 
the jobs he supervises 

Has leadership ability rather than “drivership 
Explains not only how but also why things should 
be done 

My feeling is that we do not spend enough 
time explaining why, and this is important 
if we are to avoid having staff members re- 
spond routinely, automatically, without ques- 
tion, 

Gives orders clearly and in a friendly fashion 


Doesn't shout or yell. Makes sure his instructions 
are understood. 


edited by M 
American Manage 


* The Supervisor's Manugement Guide 
Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis 
ment Association, 1949, p. 65 
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It takes very little time for word to get 
about that the boss is unreasonable and/or 
temperamental, Supervision by fear, intimi- 
dation, and arbitrary order is not unknown in 
the field of librarianship. Fortunately, it is 
rare. 

Possesses the foresight to plan and delegate work 
in advance. Keeps the men busy without driving 
them. Assigns work fairly 


_ Maintains consistent standards of conduct, per 
formance, and quality 


Keeps up with each man's work. Judges him 
honestly and on merit only. Lets each one know 
“where he stands.” 


This is by no means easy. If staff member 
“A” is worth $450 a month, should staff 
member ‘'B” make only $425? Even if you 
have the recommendations of several super- 
visors, judging the work of an employee 
“honestly and on merit only’ is not nearly 
as objective a process as we'd like it to be 
I'm sure that this is the source of much per- 
sonal dissatisfaction. Yet if the particular 


staff member involved will only have the 
courage to complain, this complaint may re- 
sult in not more than a temporary unfairness 
—provided, of course, that the supervisors 
consider the complaint as having justification 


Appreciates and acknowledges honest effort and 
above-average work. Gives credit where credit is 
due. In case of bad work or rejections, investigates 
and holds the right person responsible 

Maintains discipline fairly and consistently 
not discipline a worker in front of others. Makes 
his reprimand as impersonal as possible, Investi- 
gates and gives worker a chance to explain his side 
of the story. Doesn't lose temper while correcting 
him. 

Believes in and practices safety 
proper safety instructions 


Dx es 


Provides full and 


We ordinarily don’t think of the library as 
a place where safety precautions need to be 
emphasized. Without a policy of “safety 
first,” however, an employee may fall off the 
loading dock, or lose a finger under the paper 
cutter, or get electrocuted by fumbling with a 
motion picture projector, or be poisoned in 
the fumigation chamber — to mention only 
some of the more dramatic ways of meeting 
with an accident. What this has to do with 
head librarian-staff relations will be very 
quickly discovered if a staff member goes to 
the hospital as the result of the carelessness 
of the boss in following up on safety stand- 
ards. 

Makes sure that new or transferred employees 
know how to do their job correctly. Sees that they 


have all necessary tools and materials. Makes new 
workers feel at home 
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The new worker may be pretty far down 
the line, but it doesn’t hurt for the head li- 
brarian to make inquiries about his progress, 
both of him and his supervisor. It may be 
important to mention, in this connection, that 
no supervisor should feel under pressure to 
retain an employee who obviously is not work- 
ing out. At one time or another, we all make 
mistakes in selecting personnel. It's simply 
adding one mistake to another if we try, more 
than the case deserves, to justify our original 
decision. This is another argument, of course, 
for bringing as many staff members as prac 
ticable into the selection process, 

Is liberal but consistent in his interpretation of 
plant rules and company policy. Does not appease 


the griper, or “chisel” on just complaints. Listens 
sympathetically to all grievances 


I like to follow a policy that permits the 
making of intelligent exceptions to just about 
every rule. The rules are necessary, but we 
have them for general guidance; we do not 
have to apply them regardless of circum 
stances. In interpersonal relations it seems to 
me that this is especially important, since 
situations are seldom the same, and since the 
people in these situations are never quite the 
same. Be consistent, yes; but whether con 
sistent or inconsistent, always reasonable (if 
sometimes not ge logical), always human 
(even at the risk of sometimes being played 
for a sucker) 

Takes a personal interest in his employees, Is 
loyal to the men above and below him. Is willing 
to take responsibility, Does not “pass the buck 


Is willing to go all the way “up the line’ for his 
men when necessary 


In his effort to show no partiality among 
his staff members, the administrator may not 
develop as close a personal relationship with 
his own employees as he does with outsiders. 
Perhaps this situation can’t be helped, if the 
head librarian is to avoid the charge of favor- 
itism. I do not believe, however, in automatic 
increases, or in rewarding everybody alike, 
regardless of merit. Because of their superior 
qualifications some staff members deserve to 
be promoted more often than others. Failure 
to Fi tlow through on this policy will sooner 
or later damage not only the efficiency of the 
library but the morale of every staff member 
who expects recognition for his better-than 
average ability and effort. If the administrator 
is careful to see that his own recommendations 
for increases in salary and/or promotions in 
position or rank coincide with those of his 
division and department heads, he will mini 
mize the risk of incurring the staff's dis 
pleasure 
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Keeps his promises. Does not promise things he 
cannot deliver, and delivers as promptly as possible 
on all promises he does make 

Is open-minded, Welcomes suggestions and is 
willing to discuss them 

Sometimes I wish libraries were set up like 
industrial organizations, so that monetary re- 
wards could be given for valuable sugges- 
tions, and so that members of the staff could 
participate in the company’s profits. If there 
were just some objective, scientific method of 
measuring the quality and the sunt of our 
service, I'm sure that our staff members, as 
conscientious as they are now, would be even 
more industrious and ambitious and courteous 
and helpful under the service equivalent of 
industry's profit-sharing plan. I do not deny 
the importance of professional spirit, but this 
spirit, among librarians as well as among 
other professional people, could be warmed 
up considerably with a more personal incen- 
tive system. 

“How Well Do You Supervise?” ° includes 
nineteen items on the list, but I'll skip points 
already covered, and those that have too in- 
direct a bearing on our topic 

How frequently do my employees feel that they 
can come to me with their problems ? 

The administrator who has the reputation 
of being “hard to get to’’ may be operating 
efficiently, from the point of view of his being 
able to spend his time without interruption 
from ve nthe but the esprit de corps 
in his library doesn’t equal that of the institu- 
tion in which the head librarian keeps an 
“open door,” 

How often do I fail to give my employee clear 
and definite instructions 7 

How often do I compliment an employee for 
outstanding work? 

How often do I seek the advice of my employees 
in planning the work? 

Before making a decision, be sure to con- 
sult, directly or indirectly, with the staff mem- 
bers who will be affected by that decision. 
Your assumptions of what some of your em- 
ployees would like may be all wrong. Don't 
trust your motives too far when it’s so simple 
to have a conference with the people involved. 

How often do I tell my employees in advance 
about changes which will affect them 7 

How long do I keep an employee waiting for a 
decision or for information ? 

The “open door’ policy is important here 
too, Because of the press of other duties I 
may postpone too long the answer to a ques- 
tion. I have told the staff members who re- 
port to me, however, that I want them to 
remind me in such an instance. And they do 


* The Supervisor's Management Guide, Ametican Man 


agement Association, pp. 165.66 
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How often do I redo the work of an employee 
rather than take corrective action? 

Redoing somebody else’s work is often the 
quickest way to accomplish the job, but this 
practice will soon spoil the employee; and 
when you get ready to fire him, if that should 
ever be necessary, he'll claim that nobody ever 
warned him. 

How anxious am I to advance promising em 
ployees? 


The advancement referred to here may 
sometimes involve a change from your library 
to someone else's. If you are an administrator 
who thinks of the welfare of the individual 
involved, and of the library profession as a 
whole, you will not be selfish. Naturally you 
want to retain someone in whom you have an 
investment of training and experience, but can 
your organization absorb him? Consider how 
you would have recruited your own staff if 
head librarians in other institutions had 
looked after their own interests only 

How often do I try to look at a problem from 
the employee's point of view? 


The boss is rather likely to have the em 
ployee’s point of view because he has been 
an employee, but the typical employee cannot 
have the boss's point of view because he has 
had little or no experience in a supervisory 


capacity, where the over-all view is essential 
Even so, it’s not an uncommon experience for 
the boss to forget what it was like to be an 
employee. 

How often do I attempt to shift the blame for 
my own errors / 

My advice here is to get a first-rate secre 
tary, and you won't make too many errors 
She'll catch them before it's too late 

I mustn't leave this item without confessing 
to having made my share of errors. I'm not 
referring to /ittle mistakes, just a short stay in 
the dog house. I mean—to judge by staff 
reaction—almost monumental errors, the con 
sequences of which mean at least a week in 
the back room of the dog house. These are 
the types of occasions when the administrator 
wonders whether things can ever be the same 
again. But life goes on, somehow, and the 
staff forgives and finally forgets. | suppose 
head librarians of fairly large staffs should 
feel lucky if they averige only one serious 
blunder per year. 

Whether my generous staff likes me, despite 
all, or whether they prefer tolerating me to 
risking possible uncongenial relations under 
another boss, I don't know. Whatever the 
reasons, they have stayed, and they do seem to 
work together, and with me, in a very har 
monious spirit. 
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Personnel Relations in the Library 
By Gilmore C. Aarestad 


HENEVER TWO OR MORE PEOPLE are 

brought together in a “work’’ situa- 
tion, human relationships are involved. In 
business, industry, or in professions like li 
brarianship, such relationships are recognized 
as key factors in any successful operation 
For years it has been an established fact that 
personnel relations which are constantly main- 
tained at a high level result in mutual benefits 
to both employee and employer. 

The importance of excellent personnel re- 
lations between employer and employee has 
received much emphasis. It is often over- 
looked that equally important are satisfactory 
and congenial relations between employee 
and employee and between department heads 
and employees. For many years the business 
world has led the way in the field of person 
nel work, and now other institutions, like 
libraries, are somewhat belatedly realizing the 
need for attention to this important problem. 


Our profession, however, is one of many 
in which staff members have had little formal 
training or courses in personnel relations 
Some librarians, however, as a result of years 
of experience and intelligent observation have 
developed an acute awareness of the factors 
necessary for the most satisfactory work rela- 
tionships. In addition, some people possess 
an innate tact and appreciation of the feelings 
of their co-workers. 


There exist, however, a number of basic 
concepts in the field of human relations which 
are sound, practical, and worth the careful 
study and practice of every intelligent, mature 
employee who values harmonious work rela 
tions and who is eager to derive job satisfac 
tion from the work he performs. It is inter 
esting to note that personnel directors often 
stress as the number one quality desirable in 
an employee the ability to work harmonious] 
with other people on all employment levels 


All of us who are employed are constantly 
confronted with situations and problems 
which we need to resolve or clarify. We may 
wish to attain a certain goal or objective, or, 
reduced to a more elementary level, we have a 
request or favor we would like to see granted 
In most such instances we are in some way in- 
volved with or dependent on others, Few, if 
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any, work conditions exist where we are not 
dependent on or involved with other people 

he most successful human relationships 
usually result from a knowledge of: when to 
say it, what to say, and how to say it 


Timing 

There is a right time as well as a wrong 
time to present an important me age or re 
quest. A staff member who is deeply engaged 
in what obviously appears to be concentrated 
endeavor is probably not in the psychological 
frame of mind conducive to a sympathetic 
hearing. To be more explicit, a staff member 
is unable to give consideration and careful 
thought to any important matter thrust upon 
him unexpectedly at an inappropriate time 

Fortunately most of our routine, daily busi 
ness can be and must be transacted quickly 
and without much deliberation, but if the 
problem is of sufficient personal or profes 
sional importance, tequest an appointment 
with the other staff member concerned 

An appointment means that a time will be 
set aside exclusively for you; you will have 
ample opportunity to discuss your business; 
you will be given careful and considerate at 
tention; and consequently you can discuss all 
points of view more intelligently and satis 
factorily. A problem which is presented 
clearly, explicitly, and tactfully is well on the 
way to a successful solution. 

A sense of timing is actually of extreme 
importance on all levels of human relations 
and it is certainly not confined to the particu 
lar make-up of any one type of organization 

Intimately related to our sense of timing is 
a knowledge of what to say. Language or the 
words we use can mean the diflerence between 
success or failure or between an objective 
gained or lost. The psychological effect of 
our actual words on the listener should al 
ways be kept uppermost in our minds. Fortu 
nately—or possibly unfortunately——we reveal 
something of our personalities and often our 
inmost feelings when we speak. This is true 
even in our casual, day-by-day relationships 

There is nothing wrong with planning 
carefully beforehand what we plan to say 
Intelligent preplanning can be readily varied 
in accordance with an actual situation 

Word tact in our daily relations with our 
colleagues has always paid high dividends 
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whereas the tactless word or words uttered 
hastily or unthinkingly reflect unfavorably on 
the speaker and frequently arouse antagonism 
in the listener. ~ m it behooves us all to 
acquire the art of being good listeners. 


Part of what to say consists of a positive 
approach rathes than a negative one. A posi- 
tive approa h toa question stresses recom- 
mendations or suggestions which it is believed 
will improve or better an existing condition 
and indicates careful prethinking, analysis, 
and evaluation, Even though we may present 
suggestions which may or may not be adopted 
in whole or in part, constructive ideas fre- 
quently give rise to or stimulate thinking 
which results in a satisfactory solution. 

Such an 2 Ores includes also an open 
mindedness which will help one to under- 
stand all sides of a question, and particularly 
those points with which one may not agree. 


A negative approach emphasizes primarily 
the unsatisfactory aspects of an existing con- 
dition and is rarely accompanied by construc- 
tive suggestions. Such an approach rarely, if 
ever, displays 2 careful thinking through or 
analysis of the problem, and may even include 
adverse or ot criticism of a situation of 
which one may not have been aware or for 
which one not have been responsible. Such 
criticism made directly to a colleague, in the 
presence and hearing of other staff members, 
reveals not only a lack of tact but also an 
adolescent approach to the solution of a per- 
sonal difference or problem 

When to say it and what to say are also 
closely allied with how to fay it The effec- 
tiveness of what to say—or the words we use 

is conditioned also by the manner or way 
in which we express ourselves. Carefully 
chosen words fail of their mark if our tone 
of voice, facial expressions, and general physi- 
cal mannerisms or actions reveal a state of 
mind contrary in spirit to the language we 
employ. A wrought up or disturbed emo- 
tional condition is very apparent unless we 
are in complete self-control. As a result, 
when we are disturbed emotionally or upset 
is hardly the time to present a moot question 
or problem. A calm discussion, without loud, 
excitable tones or hurried speech, always helps 
to make a good impression on the listener 

Since personnel relations are always intri- 
cate, an additional comment should be made 
on what is sometimes referred to as “an 
awareness of the over-all organization.” 

A normal danger that we are all subject to 
is that of becoming so engrossed in our indi- 
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vidual responsibilities or so absorbed in our 
own special orbits of work——always the result 
of a desire to do a good job—that we over- 
look or forget momentarily that we are part 
of a larger organization, which consists of 
many interdependent departments, al! relying 
on each other for cooperative effort 

Consequently it is well to remember that 
our actions, desires, and personnel relations 
must be conditioned, limited, or governed by 
the fact that there are other departments and 
other staff members whose work is of equal 
value and of equal importance and that at all 
times the institution which employs us must 
operate in a normal manner 


ON RECRUITING FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


(Continued from page 221) 

I should, of course, be the last to suggest 
that this deplorable problem is restricted to 
librarianship. We live in a Something-for 
Nothing world—the thrill of the hunt con 
sists no longer of the chase but of having the 
kill dropped in our laps while we rest under 
the ba of the Spreading Security Tree. Al 
most to the man today, Americans are crowd 
followers, clock-watchers, and conformists, 
ready and eager to be swallowed up in our 
pernicious doctrine that all's right with the 
world, provided nobody disagrees with any 
body, provided one’s superior “suggests” in 
stead of instructs, provided no one takes the 
initiative or assumes responsibility, and pro 
vided all decisions are either vest-pocketed or 
deferred for committee consideration. As one 
speaker has put it, Americans are in grave 
danger of “cultural submersion’’ in ‘endless, 
sterile, stultifying conferences held in substi 
tution , . . for individual inventiveness.”’ * 

We are indeed fast becoming a generation 
of Organization Men, at war with ourselves, 
vascillating between the convictions we know 
we should follow and the collective security 
of the corporation. Coached from childhood 
to imitate rather than create, to avoid rather 
than attack, to seek security rather than sux 
cess, we have become a nation of bureaucrats, 
willing to sublimate self in the group, what 
ever the penalty or cost. With few excep 
tions all have joined the grand crusade against 
- —_ Ye Silent Class of ‘57 Life 
P 9 


"See William H. Whyte, Jr., 
(New York, 1957), pp. 1-140 
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College Library Accreditation: Boom or Bust 
By E. J. Josey 


Mo" LIBRARIANS AGREE that accrediting 
agencies have contributed tremendously 
to the development of college libraries. For 
several years college libraries, along with 
their sister departments in the college, have 
undergone the scrutiny and examination of 
accrediting associations. Despite the fact that 
accreditation is here to stay, there has been 
criticism in some quarters with regard to the 
amount of work to be done by the institution 
during the period of self-study prior to its 
admission into the respected academic circle.’ 
Having just experienced an evaluation by 
the Middle States Accrediting Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, we believe 
a few observations seem to be pertinent 

As a first step in the accreditation process, 
the institution must submit itself to a self 
evaluative study. This self-evaluation is based 
on a questionnaire from the association, The 
importance of the college library in the total 
evaluation of an institution by the Middle 
States Association is quite apparent when one 
considers that of the questions contained in 
Part A of the Questionnaire Guide (which 
covers the institution as a whole) 241/, per 
cent centers on the library 

An analysis of the library questions rev eals 
that the association is interested in the role of 
the library in the total program of the insti 
tution. 

In order to produce a self-study that would 
disclose a true picture of the library in the all 
college program, it was felt that the faculty 
library committee and the librarian should 
make the survey rather than the librarian and 
his staff. A study group comprised of a cross 
section of the college faculty would be more 
objective in its approach. Although the li 
brarian is not solely responsible for the work 
of the committee, to all intents and purposes 
it is he who must provide the inspiration, the 
professional advice, most of the spade work, 
and, to a large degree, the probing into all of 
the ramifications of a question in order to 
interpret the question to his nonlibrary 
colleagues 


E. J. Josey is Librarian of the Delaware State College 
in Dover 
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Aside from the desire to obtain the coveted 
accreditation label, the group dynamics that 
pervades a faculty committee making a study 
of the library is in the long run good public 
relations for the library. A review of the 
objectives of the library, a study of library 
expenditures for the last five years, a study 
of the use of the library, an examination of 
policies relating to the book collection, a 
study of the ac quisition he se and a sur 
vey of the reference and bibliographical serv 
ices of the library indicate to faculty members 
of the committee, for the first time in many 
instances, the significance of the library in the 
college program. New insight gained into 
every aspect of library service by these com 
mittee members can be turned into weapons 
of service for the library when a good word 
or two is fired here and there in a conversa 
tion by members of the committee with other 
faculty members, Thus a faculty library com 
mittee becomes a real liaison between the 
faculty and the library 

This is a time during which the college 
administration is concerned not with provid 
ing funds for the support of the library but 
rather with a re-evaluation of its concept of 
the role of the library in the college program 
There are some college administrators who 
take the library for granted or who feel that 
the library is a necessary evil, Fortunately, at 
our institution the present administration, un- 
like previous administrations, is cognizant of 
the importance of the library in the educa 
tional program. Nevertheless, the necessity 
for a new look at the library's program and a 
re-evaluation of its role as an integral part of 
the total educational picture raises the library 
to the level of that lofty plane of “the heart 
of the college 

Frequent conferences between the librarian 
and administration on library problems dur 
ing the college self-evaluation period build 
bridges of understanding that memoranda, 
letters, or annual reports could never achieve 
It was during one of these informal confer 
ences between the president and the librarian 
that a decision was made regarding the feasi 
bility of bringing im a consultant to survey 
the library's physical facilities and resources 
This proved to be a real ‘shot in the arm” 
for the library. The consultant, the dean of 
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small college librarians, not only served as a 
library consultant, but also addressed the fac- 
ulty on the role of the college library. In his 
stressing the real significance of the library 
as a teaching agency, the library consultant 
was able to approach the faculty with a can- 
didness which the librarian, as a faculty col- 
league, could not employ 


Review and Assessment 


Turning to the librarian and his staff, this 
is his chance to review the library's objectives 
once more and to look into every phase of 
library operation in order to ascertain if the 
library is adequately meeting the needs of the 
constituency which it serves. With the aid of 
his colleagues who brought invaluable faculty 
opinion to the study, the librarian was in a 
better position to assess the effectiveness of 
the library and plan for the future. As men- 
tioned earlier, much of the ground work for 
such a self-study must be done by the librar- 
ian. Yet, he should not ignore the great 
potentialities of members of the faculty com- 
mittee. Examples of ways by which the 
librarian can use the resources of his faculty 
colleagues are; the adequacy of the book col- 
lection in specific areas could be checked by 
subject specialists on the committee; faculty 


opinion on the library's contribution to the 
instructional program could be canvassed by 
one or two members of the committee; or 
suggestions from the faculty for the improve- 
ment of library service could be sought by a 


member of the committee. The assistance of 
the librarian’s colleagues on such vital prob- 
lems is inestimable 
The experience with an accreditation com 
mittee is both fruitful and interesting 
No committee or member of a committee 
is in complete agreement with all of the li- 
brarian'’s programs and procedures, but it is 
a blessing to know that one is moving in the 
right direction. The librarian on the Middle 
States Association Evaluation Committee, a 
distinguished member of the library profes- 
sion, has contributed greatly to the education 
of librarians. He came as a colleague and not 
as the grand inquisitor. His queries were not 
of the questions extraordinary type, but were 
those that arose out of long years of experi- 
ence as a librarian and those which, I am 
certain, he felt would enable us to interpret 
our library to him in the light of our goals: 
For the members of the visiting team never 


know the institution as thoroughly as its own staff 
does, but their disinterested position enables them 
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to help the staff interpret its findings with greater 
objectivity.” 

A thorough examination of the library pro 
gram by the visiting librarian revealed our 
strengths and weaknesses. However, it is in 
teresting to note that our self-evaluation had 
uncovered most of these weaknesses and at 
tempts were being made to eradicate them 
which is the greatest valu: of the self-study 
prior to an accreditation committee's visit 


A good faculty-library relation is estab- 
lished during a study of the library by a fac 
ulty committee and the librarian and his staff 
An understanding and appreciation of the 
work of the library develop through confer 
ences between the librarian and the adminis 
tration during a period of self-study. The 
opportunity for the librarian to review his 
objectives and policies and revise them if 
necessary to meet the needs of his institution 
enables him to maintain perspective. The 
visit of the impartial librarian, who works as 
a member of the accreditation committee, is 
invaluable to a dynamic and growing library 
rogram. All of these definitely constitute a 
Seon to the college library 
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authoritarianism. We confer endlessly about 
“harmonious working conditions, em 
ployee morale,” and ‘workers’ freedoms, 
not about individual initiative or getting the 
job done. “Committee management’’ is our 
administrative bon mot — meaning “‘anti 
leadership,” of course—but the real defini 
tion smacks of a steal from show business 
“everybody wants in on the act.’” Perhaps our 
democracy has grown too numerous, indeed 
If we as librarians are se riously concerned 

with the future of our profession, including 
the enlistment of new personnel, I suggest a 
anel discussion on recruiting for quality li 
setts not quantity. And let's be sure to 
say to the young men and women who look 
in our direction: 

Yes, “Librarianship is an honorabk 
rewarding, satisfying and eminently 
way of life,” but you'll have to work at it and work 
long and hard, for we sorely need inventive librar 
ians, aggressive librarians, librarians good and true 
to help us keep it a profession of which we can all 
be justly proud 
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Observation 
By Harold A. Wooster 


BSERVATION, Or watching for scientific 
purposes and in a scientific way, is a part 

of library work which will stand strengthen- 
ing. Many of us see without observing, de 
ducting, reflecting; our viewpoint is too close, 
we are too much a part of the picture to be 
reasonably good observers. We fail to antici- 
pate, to adjust, and to prepare for change 
when the evidence calling for action is clear 

As is true in other professions, we are sur 
»rised at what has taken place in clear view 
Cis our eyes. An inside view may be re 
vealing or prove unrevealing as befuddling 
factors and distortions may blind, confuse, 
and create false images. With many others I 
once learned that a close view of war happen- 
ings gave a sense of profound ignorance as to 
what was going on, Witnesses are notoriously 
inobservant and can be completely wrong in 
their seeing and remembering 

In asking questions of staff members seck 
ing a sound basis of fact to build on, it is 
often easy to get a personal judgment, a guess, 
an impression which has little bone of scien 
tific fact and proper proportion which is the 
essence of truth. We need more careful ob 
servation to plot policies and procedures 

What are some events which are happening 
in the library world? Are we aware of their 
implications? It is later than we think in the 
shortage of educated, trained, experienced, 
professional librarians. A great many of our 
libraries have been extemporizing, making do, 
while forces of supply and demand pump 
dry the pool of qualified replacements 

I know a library which in a period of eco 
nomic troubles had on its staff a larger pro 
portion of library school graduates than it 
deserved, salarywise, or than it used to good 
advantage. Today the wheel has turned and 
clerkships are on an ascendancy to an extent 
that if long continued will turn the profession 
into a trade 

While it is pleasant to observe the progress 
which some libraries have made, there have 
been backward steps in staff standards and 
qualifications which are distressing. There 
was a period so static and with such long 
apprenticeships for administrative responsi 
bilities that a person was unfitted before h 
or she arrived at the position 


Harold Wooster is Librarian of the Newton, Massachu 
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Today many inexperienced persons are re 
ceiving responsibilities before they are ready 
for them. We need to be as wise and as ob 
servant as possible, for both ascending and 
descending forces are at work before our eyes. 
We need to work with the former and to 
offset the latter. 

Our village and town libraries for many 
years gloried in their independence, their 
apartness from local government, local poli 
tics. They felt unique, self-sufficient, and a 
bit patronizing——for which they often paid a 
very high price, the coin being in low salaries 
and meager budgets. In years of depression, 
in years of skyrocketing increases in the cost 
of living, most increases which have come to 
library workers have been those granted to all 
town and city employees. Library boards have 
not been able to improve librarian salaries as 
teacher salaries have been improved by school 
boards. City libraries in particular have had 
to work out new relationships with city man 
agers, purchasing agents, personnel boards 
and studies, The tendency, with justifica 
tions, has been to cry, “But the library is 
different 

Observing the situation carefully, has the 
library planning and adjusting of your com 
munity had just the right blend of flexibility 
and inflexibility in adjusting to changed and 
changing conditions? If this has been worked 
out smoothly you are to be congratulated 

Present conditions, standards have factors 
which are favorable for public library growth 
and development, Other factors are unfay 
orable, while some work both ways. For 
example, the borrower is receiving higher 
»riced materials, services than ever before, 
- the cost is burdening the budget, making 
the dollar go not further but faster 

The high price of books has discouraged 
private book buying, has terminated many 
rental libraries, and makes the public library 
a more important source of od supply than 
before. There has been, for a number of 
reasons, a letdown in respect for public prop 
erty and public services which means added 
operating costs and added difficulties in pre 
serving smooth operation in public libraries 

What are your observations? We need to 
make the most of favoring winds, forces, and 
currents. We need to outwit and outmaneu 
ver the unfavorable as far as possible 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


A“ IMPRESSIVE VOLUME BY A LIBRARIAN OF 
NOTE reminds us that leaders in ow profes 
sion are apt to have influence beyond the confines 
of librarianship—or is it that librarianship itself is 
bounded by tangents rather than limits’ At any 
rate, Louis Round Wilson is a librarian with an 
audience and a following far larger than the library 
world itself. What surely must have been a great 
many years of labor has culminated in his 633-page 
volume, illustrated with some 71 portraits = 
lished last May by the University of North Carolina 
Press: The University of North Carolina, 1900- 
1930; The Making of a Modern University 


While Dr. Wilson writes of the university in 
1900, when, after more than a century of existence 
it was still a good small college with several pro 
fessional schools, he reveals its place in 1930 as a 
modern state university, a leader in southern higher 
education. The story of the transition is told with 
color because Dr. Wilson was there and witnessed 
the events of four administrations, indeed, in many 
of these events he himself was a major participant 
The chapters on the growth of the library are par 
ticularly revealing of the part a library—and a li 
brarian—can play in the development of a great 
university 

The back of the book jacket has this to say 

LOUIS R. WILSON toot University 
Library at the University of North Carolina in the 
fall of 1901 and three years later offered the first 
course in library administration to be given in the 
South. His desive to make the services of the Uni- 
versity available to the people of the State led to bis 
establishing of the Division of Extension; and bis 
conviction that stholarly publication was an in- 
tegral part of a great university prompted his found 
ing of the University of North Carolina Press 
Dr, Wilson played a leading part in the founding 
of the North Carolina Library Association and, in 
addition to making numerous library surveys, be 
has served as consultant in the building of the Al- 
lanta University Library and the Library of South 
ern Methodist University. Alter serving as Librar 
jan to the University from 1901 to 1942, he served 
as Dean of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago until 1942. Al that time 
when he returned to Chapel Hill as Professor of 
Library Science and Administration, he had already 
contributed some fourteen pages of titles to library 
literature, and in the past thirteen years he has 
added steadily to that list His most recent book 
outside the library field is the Selected Papers of 
Cornelia Phillips Spencer. The Library at the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, the most tangible evi- 
dence of bis heen mind and tenacity of purpose, was 
in 1956, by act of the Trustees of the University, 
designated in his honor The Louis Round Wilson 
Library 

Quite a different story of development could be 
told by Burton E, Stevenson, who retired as librar 
ian of the Chillicothe, Ohio, Public Library on 
September |, after 58 years in what he thought 


over the 
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would be a temporary post. He is known most 
widely for the 48 books he had time to write during 
that half century, notably his Home Book of Verse 
and Home Book of Quotations, (Mr. Stevenson 
must have some special magic to impart to the rest 
of us, for he stayed on as librarian not only because 
he found the work so interesting, but also because 
according to the Chillicothe Gazette, the position 
‘gave him time for his own writing. In fact, his 
first novel, At Odds with the Regent, was published 
within a year.) 

Mr. Stevenson had three long leaves, totaling 
more than ten years, during which he was manager 
of a construction company, librarian of Camp 
Sherman and European director of ALA's Library 
War Service, and later director of the American 
Library in Paris, which he had founded during his 
European sojourn 


In Chillicothe, Mr. Stevenson was the entire staff 
during his first seven years as librarian, from 9 A.M 
until 9 p.M., with an hour out for lunch and another 
for dinner, six days a week. The library's six or 
seven thousand volumes were moved from one room 
in the city hall to a new Carnegie building in 1906 
As he retires, Mr, Stevenson notes the recent addi 
tion to the library and an “intelligent and devoted 
staff in charge. He himself, at 84, though leaving 
the library, plans to continue his writing 


More specifically library details are recounted by 
Charles H. Compton in his Memories of a Librar 
jan, published some time ago by the St. Louis Pub 
lic Library, It is a delightfully informal account 
with initimate glimpses of many librarians of the 
past and present and sidelights on the Compton 
library story from the New York State Library 
School (“That was when life began for me’) 
through various jobs—the first was librarian of the 
University of North Dakota at $1,000 a year, fol 
lowed by Seattle Public Library and ALA war serv 
ice, then St. Louis Public Library, where he re 
mained almost 30 years—until his retirement in 
1950. He still remains an activating force in the 
Great Books Program in St. Louis 


An Autobiography in the Third Person 
subtitle of Fremont Rider's And Master of None 
Planned as a future publication for his grandchil 
dren, this was published by the Godfrey Memorial 
Library in Middletown, Connecticut, at the insist 
ence of the author's family and friends to mark his 
seventieth birthday in 1955. The book has a short 

Prolog” and an “Epilog,”’ and in between he dis 
cusses ‘the results,” which include his activities as 
editor, poet, publisher, short story writer, printer 
economist, real estate developer, educational phi 
lanthropist, librarian-administrator 
seminator, dramatist, writer of nonfiction 
architect, and genealogist. He says in his Preface 

As | read my chapter headings | contess | am a 
lithe appalled lt is undoubtedly true that 1 
have had too many interests, But, had 1 had but a 
single interest, life would not have 
much fun 
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Single Catalog During 
Reclassification 


I’ YOU NEED to reclassify your library and wish 
to avoid running two catalogs, here is a sugges 
tion. Take out the cards to be reclassified, turn 
them upside down and make them even, paint the 
tops with poster paint, and then return them to the 
file. This saves running two different files, or search 
ing the same file for cards not pulled or left behind 
after a recataloging or reclassihcation job has been 
done. As the work progresses, the cards to be re 
classed will become more noticeable until near the 
end of the job all old cards may be found with ease 
ALDERSON Fry, Librarian 
Medical Center Library 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown 


Changing Color for Charging 


W' HAVE STARTED the use of a different color 
ink for stamping out books, beginning the 
Ist of January. Heretotore we have used the same 
color continuously but on January |, 1956 we started 
using green ink and on January |, 1957 we began 
using red ink. This helps in discarding books, since 
one can tell immediately whether a book has been 
taken out recently or not. We will follow through 
each year, next year using blue, 1959 black, and 
1960 purple. Every five years the colors will repeat 
themselves 
BertHa K. Wasseit, Librarian 
Maplewood, Missouri, Public Library 


The Indefinite Loan Period 
Works for Us 


ly HAS NOW BEEN some fourteen years since an 
article by Howard F. McGaw suggesting the 
use of a circulation system based on an indefinite 
loan period appeared in the February 1943 issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. A search for articles 
since 1943 reveal only one (Wilson Library Bulle 
tin, May 1944)—a description of a system used at 
Frances Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois, a 
boarding school where students may be reached 
both day and night. 

Crowded bookshelves had prompted much weed 
ing of older books at University High School, Ili 
nois State Normal University. But new additions 
took their places rapidly. Then we decided to try 
the indefinite loan. First of all we discussed the 
matter in the student council. A disadvantage 
which impressed the students was the possibility 
that, because of so long a period of time before 
having to return books, a book could be misplaced 
and the borrower could even forget where it was 
Nevertheless, the students decided they would like 
to try the plan 
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The indefinite loan has now been in effect for 
more than a year at University High School, The 
circulation file is no more bulky than it was under 
the old two-week loan plan. Books come and go 
much as they did before. A shelving solution was 
not found, but a positive thing was discovered, The 
indefinite loan system works for us, The librarian, 
the library assistants, and the students at University 
High School like it 

The system works in this way. The borrower 
chooses his book or books from the open shelves 
He writes his name on the book card, stamps it 
with a date stamp set for a two week loan, and 
drops the card in the open slot on the charging 
desk This assures him of at least a two-week loan 
before the book is recalled for the use of any fellow 
student who may desire to read it, The borrower 
may, of course, keep the book for a much longer 
time, without any penalty if no one has asked for it 
If another student requests the book, a form notice 
is sent to the person having it, asking that it be 
returned within twenty-four hours. A fine is en 
forced if the book is not returned when requested 

Because University High School is a laboratory 
school at a teachers college, we lend books to uni 
versity students as well as to our own student body 
Only high school students receive the benefit of the 
indefinite loan. Regular two-week loans to uni 
versity students are tabbed with date-due tabs. This 
plan adapts well to a reservation plan for books 
which students request. The library assistant pulls 
the card for the Vesized book from the file. The 
student requesting the recall writes the following 
on the card: HOLD FOR (STUDENT'S NAME). The 
assistant then places a metal tab for the date due, 
and a red “hold-tab” on the book card, The tabs 
act as flashers, assuring us that the book will be 
held when returned 

At the end of each semester, which closes each 
indefinite loan period, an alphabetical list of the 
students to whom books have been loaned, together 
with the charges against each name is posted on the 
bulletin board. Announcements are made in study 
hall, in the school paper, and in a bulletin from the 
principal's office, that all books are due on a set 
date. After that date, fines are enforced on all 
delinquencies 

Our students have beer: remarkably cooperative in 
returning books. Last year under this plan all but 
three loans were cleared. So far this year only 
one book failed to clear, When we consider 
that University High School averages a monthly 
open-shelf loan of 1200-1500 books, we believe this 
is exceptionally fine proof that books do clear as 
well under an indefinite loan as under a set period 
loan 

With this system the clerical time spent in keep 
ing a large date-due file, in sending out overdue 
notices, and in renewing book loans is saved for 
more worth-while work. We no longer have the 
headache of clearing all students at the end of each 
six-weeks grading period. The students, in turn 
no longer feel resentment (no matter how unjusti 
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fied ) against the library for holding up their grades. 
The fact that the librarian only requests the return 
of a book because it is needed by another student 
seems to furnish real motivation for returning 
books, We rarely need to collect a large fine. 

In addition, fines are drastically reduced! It is 
out philosophy that fines should never be regarded 
as money-making devices. A budget sufficient for 
the library's needs may never be forthcoming if the 
librarian uses fine money to buy even a few books 
or supplies 

It is true that a book's mere presence on the 
shelf may induce some students to read. However, 
the indefinite loan plan does not imply that many 
more books are “out.” We know at University 
High School that books come back regularly, We 
know this because of the number we discharge and 
shelve each day, and because our circulation file has 
never grown to excessive bulk 

We believe the indefinite loan plan has helped us 
provide better student service and eliminate much 
of the time-consuming desk routines. In addition, 
we believe students who may formerly have helped 
books walk off the shelves, and out of the library 
without benefit of a charge, now are charging books 
because they no longer fear the dreaded book fine 

Winirrep Merzier, Assistant Professor and 
Assistant Librarian 
University High School 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal 


Vinylite Books 


A’ THE END OF 1956 there were more than 400 
entries in the catalog listings of 334 rpm 
(LP) recordings for nonmusical records. A grow- 
ing number of releases in this category was an- 
nounced in the listings of producers of 16 rpm 
records. Of the regular LP listings found in the 
Schwann and Long Player catalogs, six principal 
groupings could be made: poetry, 87; theater, 80; 
prose literature, 54; documentary and historical, 25; 
science, 27; language study, 25. The announcement 
of one publisher of 16 rpm records included releases 
in poetry, the Bible, philosophy, fiction, and biog- 
raphy 

Further analysis of the Long Player catalog re 
vealed the following groupings: poetry: in English 
65, in French 15, in Spanish 5, in German 2; 
theater: in English 59 (32 Shakespeare), in French 
16, in Spanish 3, in German 2; prose literature 
in English 37, in French 13, in Spanish 3, in Ger- 
man 1; documentary and historical 25; science 27; 
language study: English 1, Chinese 1, French 9, 
German 3, Hebrew 1, Italian 3, Russian 1, Spanish 
6 

The Long Player catalog merely approaches a 
systematic listing, and the figures listed above are 
approximate—a quick survey to give some idea of 
the scope and volume of the materials available 
The record industry's concern with its wares is so 
predominantly musical that only the sketchiest treat- 
ment of the nonmusical record is afforded in any 
catalog 

What has all this to do with libraries? I believe 
the answer to that is two-fold: First, books have not 
always been made of paper, and the ‘records’ under 
consideration here are vinylite books; secondly, these 
vinylite books are virtually unexploited by most 
librarians because there is no adequate provision for 
reviewing them or even for listing them. The 
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neglect and confusion will increase as the volume 
of material increases unless librarians themselves do 
something about it. 

More and more libraries are equipping themselves 
with “listening stations” of various kinds, to the 
great advantage of music lovers. More and more 
are lending records for home use, and to the publi 
this means primarily music, But other aspects of 
the auditory life also lie close to the reader's life 
the thester, poetry, and history in the making. These 
vinylite books make it possible to recapture living 
and original sources which vastly supplement the 
printed page. They are not to be confused with the 
“mass media.” They await the reader's choice and 
discretion just as printed books do 

I have just heard Bernard Shaw's Saini Joan as 
recorded on LP discs by Siobhan McKenna and a 
distinguished cast. As a ‘reader,’ I gained more 
from the vinylite format than I could from the paper 
format. But if the usual pattern obtains, no library 
publication will notice it, it will be summarily listed 
in a more or less miscellaneous fashion in record 
catalogs, and only the New York Times will afford 
a few reviewer's notes some Sunday. And it is a 
superb publication. 

This is one example. It could be multiplied a 
great many times. The statistics at the beginning 
of this article are mainly a count of overlooked 
opportunities, Before they grow larger, | propos 
that some segment of the library profession's bib 
liographical experts arrange to put this part of the 
book world in order, Everybody, including the 
record companies, would be the gainer 

Gerrish THurpeR, Librarian 
The John Dixon Library 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey, School 


Library Instruction 


ae in September 1955, we offered one 
unit of credit for library instruction for our 
student library assistants. The credit is based on the 
"Manual for Student Library Assistants,’ which we 
wrote for our first-year assistants. In September 
1956 we offered one unit of credit for second year 
student library assistants, with a handbook for se 
ond year work 

Both the first and second year manuals have been 
approved by the county school office, our supervis 
ing principal, and building principal 

The credit counts as an elective towards gradua 
tion, but does not take the place of the required 
academic subjects. Students are now able to earn 
two credits in library instruction. We formal 
instruction at the beginning of the year for both 
groups using the respective manuals, and tests are 
given each quarter just as tests are given in other 
subjects, based on the information found in the 
manual and actual work done 

We have a reading list of books on library work 
as a career, books about books, and pamphlets in 
the vertical file which they have access to during the 
year. Each student is required to read at least on 
book each quarter. They are also referred to articles 
in the library periodicals from time to time which 
we feel they should read 

The applicants are screened very closely before 
being accepted. Teachers’ ratings and all! office rev 
ords are closely checked for acceptable grades, hon 
esty, personality, dependability—traits necessary for 
a good assistant, and one who is really interested in 
the course, not merely to get out of a study room 
Our students seem to appreciate the special train 


give 
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ing they are now receiving, and we get a finer group 
of assistants each year 
If a student does not have acceptable grades in 
‘his or her academic subjects, that is a “C"’ average 
in each subject, and we feel that student can be 
benefitted by working in the library under close 
supervision and guidance, we accept them with the 
understanding that their work in the library must 
meet the same requirements as that of the other stu 
dent assistants who do have acceptable grades, We 
have found that some of our best assistants have 
come from this type of student and have been bene- 
fitted to a great extent, socially and academically 
We do not recommend this type of student alto 
gether, but at least one each year can be aided 
Eunice Keen, Librarian 
VIRGINIA THOMASSON, Librarian-Director 
AV.A. Program 
Lakeland, Florida, Senior High School 


Ribbon Candy for Recruiting 


HEN THE STAFF of the St. Louis Public 
Library had a Spring party in May, part of 
the proceeds from white elephant, stationery, and 
candy sales was set apart for a scholarship fund 
The candy sold was ribbon candy, the old-fashioned 
kind usually shown at Christmas. The candy was 
introduced at this time with the idea that the staff 
would know about it and place large orders for it 
next December 
Delightfully flavored, no small part of the at- 
traction of the ribbon candy is the generous profit 
to be made by organizations wishing to sell it. A 
case of twelve boxes cost the Staff Association $10 
It was sold to the staff for $15 (a single box of 
candy (12 oz.) retails for $1.25, the profit on each 
is about 41c). With very little effort 72 boxes 
were sold with a profit of $30 
Sales were undoubtedly increased by having two 
comely young saleswomen circulate among the 
guests in costumes of skirts, patent leather heels 
(extra high), and to accent the scholarship idea 
mortar boards topped their curls. With trays of 
candy suspended in front of them, a la cigarette 
girls, profits poured in 
The manufacturer is Sevigny Candy, Inc., West 
Hanover, Mass., and fund raising is encouraged 
VIRGINIA ROSENMEYER, Children's Librarian 
Extension Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Reading Guidance 


ayo GUIDANCE in our junior-senior high 
school is based on the individual reader. The 
librarians try to know the pupil personally, includ 
ing his leisure hobbies and his reading ability. Each 
boy and girl is often reminded that the library is 
interested in supplying books and materials that he 
will read with enjoyment. (Statistically, this theory 
does not work out as beautifully as it sounds.) 
The plans for the librarians and pupils to get to 
know each other are uninspired mechanical devices 
One method is to list after each name on a class roll 
the kinds of books that each pupil likes, definite 
titles that he would like to read, and what his leis 
ure interests are. Another scheme that has the ad 
vantage of following the pupil through his school 
reading life and showing his growth and maturity 
in a cumulative form, is to mount on 3” x 5” cards 
the picture of each pupil from the school yearbook 
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(after the first year, only pictures of the incoming 
class and of new pupils are needed), and to keep on 
these a brief record of his requests and suggestions 
to broaden his reading. These cards are filed by year 
and section, with a lesson plan of what was Tine 
during the class visit to the fibeasy or the librarian’s 
visit to the classroom. From these notes, the librar 
ians can know purchase needs as well as organize 
materials for a definite class need. To promote 
bookishness and for conversation, when a group 
comes to the library it is helpful to both librarians 
and pupils if there are books on the table to encour 
age browsing and to serve as common ground for 
book talk 

All types of booklists have been found useful for 
reading guidance, NEA Personal Growth Leaflets 
are used to call attention to titles that may have been 
missed in elementary grades; Newbery prize book 
marks and other lists are kept handy, Publishers 
may be hounded to supply a number of their lists 
of classics, rebounds, or sports to use with each 
pupil; these lists provide each pupil with a built-in 
literary aura to talk about as many of the titles or 
books as he knows (or doesn't know). At times, 
the librarians in a reader's advisory role resort to 
below the belt’ tactics to get interest, facetiously 
referring the boys end girls to a list of “Miss 
Blank’s,” guaranteed to give plus grades for book 
reports; or to suggest a list of “Thin or Thick 
Books Every Child Should Know 


Percentagewise, pupils spend very little of their 
school lifetime in the library, so it is up to the 
librarians to see that the teachers of all subjects 
who are one of the most important factors in help 
ing pupils reach their reading goals—get special, 
cordial cooperation 

As far as is possible, the reading guidance pro 
gram in our school is based on the popular song 
that the class enjoys singing or humming, ‘Getting 
to Know You,” and by planning the collection to 
supplement the courses of study. Our hope is that 
our boys and girls will find books and materials that 
will help them develop an understanding of the part 
books can play, not only in their lifetime needs and 
satisfactions, but in the part they, themselves, can 
take as tax-paying citizens in the growth of our 
future school and public libraries, 


ELIZABETH BILLINGSLEA, Librarian 
Franklin High School Library 
Reisterstown, Maryland 
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6 CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S long 
effort to promote a state-financed survey of 
California public libraries has met success in the 
passage of the Public Library Commission Bill, 
AB 2787, which became law on September 11 
Author of the bill was Assemblyman Ernest R 
Geddes, of Claremont, staunch friend of California 
libraries and chairman of the legislature's subcom- 
mittee on public library problems. CLA’s case was 
further strengthened when Governor Goodwin J 
Knight called attention to the need for action on 
libraries in his 1957 message to the legislature, 
and thereafter consistently supported both AB 2787 


Governor Goodwin ] Kunighi wens the bill 
creating the California Public Library Commission 
Left to right are Perey Hechondor}, vice-president 
of the Trustees’ Section, California Library Asso 
ciation; Katherine Laich, chairman, CLA Legisla- 
tive Committee; Carma Zimmerman, California 
state librarian; and Harold L. Hamill, chairman, 
CLA Library Development and Standards Commit- 
tee. The bill became law September 11, 1957 
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and other aspects of CLA’s program for library 
development 

The Legislative Committee of CLA led the battle 
for the commission bill, with strong aid from the 
Library Development and Standards Committee, the 
Public Libraries Section, and the Trustees Section 
President-elect of the Trustees Section, Percy Heck 
endorf, took an especially active part in the actual 
campaign for passage of the bill 

AB 2787 creates a 13-member California Public 
Library Commission to study organizational struc 
ture, investigate operations, and recommend im 
provements which will make library service avail 
able to all residents of the state. Particular ref 
erence will be made to methods of financing publi 
libraries and to the possible need for state partici 
pation in such financing in view of the library's 
place in the educational program 

Four members of the commission are to be mem 
bers of the state legislature, two from each house 
The remaining nine will be lay citizens appointed 
by the governor, who will also designate the chair 
man 

The report of the commission is due by January 
10, 1959. The legislature has appropriated $25,000 
to carry out the work of the commission in 1957 
1958. A similar amount is expected to be available 
for 1958-1959 

Testimony presented in November 1956, by Cali 
fornia librarians and trustees at a hearing before 
the Geddes Subcom: nittee on Public Library Prob 
lems was a preliminary step to the introduction of 
AB 2787 in the 1957 session of the legislature 
Excerpts from this testimony in leaflet form, en 
titled ‘Problems of California Libraries,” are avail 
able in limited quantity upon request to Katherine 
Laich, chairman, CLA Legislative Committec, Los 
Angeles Public Library, 630 W. Fifth St.. Los An 
geles 17, Cal 

i ve Le 

The original autograph manuscript of Eugene 
O'Neill's A Touch of the Poet, as well as American 
and Canadian publication rights have been given to 
the Yale University Library (which published the 
work in September) by Carlotta Monterey O Neill 
the playwright's widow. According to the deed of 
gift, royalties from publication of the play are to 
be used for the upkeep of the extensive Eugene 
O'Neill Collection at Yale, for purchase of books 
on drama, and for the possible establishment of 
Eugene O'Neill scholarships in the Yale School of 
Drama 

O'Neill's Pulitzer Prize-winning Long Day 
Journey Into Night was published last year by the 
Yale Press under a similar arrangement. Approxi 
mately 60,000 copies have been sold to date, with 
the Yale Library thus far receiving approximately 
$13,000 in royalties 

we he Le 

Seven volumes of unpublished works of the late 
H. L. Mencken have been presented to the Dart 
mouth College Library with instructions that they 
remain unopened until 1991, 35 years after Menck 
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en's death. They are to be opened at that time for 
examination “only by graduate students or those 
of a higher grade engaged in serious, critical or 
historical investigation,” according to the contract 
under which Dartmouth accepted the gift. Dupli- 
cate sets of the works are earmarked for the New 
York Public Library and Baltimore's Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. “The works are My Life as Author 
and Editor wm four volumes, and Thirty-Five Years 
of Newspaper Work in three volumes 


te te Le 

Gilbert Highet radio lectures in the current series 

will include 

Numer 5 The Third Sitwell an appraisal of the 
work of critic Sachevere!! Sitwell, including mention of 
his Selected W orbs 

Numors 6-—'Bird-Watching as an Art 
Bird Watchers Antholog edited by 
Peterson 

Number 7 Mass Culture 
everyone can be educated 
ciate great art and great literature 
of Literacy by Richard Hoggart 

Numpesr 8 Chess Men discussing characters of the 
chess masters, with some analysis of their psychological 
quirks 

Numper 9 The Pleasures of Gardening 

Number 10 Education by Remote Control 
letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his son 

Numper it Barrie's Scotland, about two of Barrie's 
little-known early books, A Window in Thrami and 
Auld Licht ld ylls 

Numepre 12 The Memory 
actual, including one used to 
St. Thomas Aquinas 


The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQxR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations through 
Book-of-the-Month Club transcriptions 

Se ee 

* The manuscript division of the Library of Con 
gress reports receipt of some 1,800 manuscript 
pages, maps, and notes, gift of the late Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Kenneth Roberts, The report explains 
that the collection reveals Roberts’ devotion to his 
torical accuracy, showing thousands of revisions 
corrections, and annotations in the author's hand, 
and indicating meticulous checking of details 
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Gay, guiding dashes 
on books make bright splashes 
But, the gal that we really will 
root tor 
Is the one who can tell you 
About it, and sell you 
It's her kind there's mo substitute 
tor 
Grace B. SPEAR 
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Ivan Allen, Sr., an Atlanta, Georgia, business 
man, has presented to Emory University Library his 
large collection of maps built up over a period of 
thirty years. Although many of the maps are related 
to Mr. Allen's special interests—the history of early 
Georgia, the route of De Soto's travels, and life 
among the Indian tribes—the collection includes 
maps of all parts of the world, Maps of the West 
ern Hemisphere go back to the time of the voyages 
of discovery and exploration. The collection, to be 
known as the Ivan Allen Collection, will be housed 
in the university library's special collections depart 
ment 


ee 


Under a plan of possible interest to other libra: 
ians, an Australian and a New York State librarian 
have exchanged posts for a year——an arrangement 
made possible by the Library Association of Aus 
tralia. Marion P. Munzer, cataloger in the James 
Wheelock Clark Library of Russell Sage College 
Troy, N.Y. will be a member of the cataloging 
department of the library at the University of 
Queensland at Brisbane, Australia. Helen Paterson 
of the University of Queensland Library has taken 
up the post of visiting assistant cataloger at Russell 
Sage 

ee ee 


Consumer catalogs of Sears, Roebuck and Com 
pany, covering every year from 1892 through 1956 
and reproduced on 35mm Recordak microhim, are 
being donated by Sears to fifty-two public and uni 
versity libraries throughout the country, thus pre 
serving for posterity what is considered the most 
completely continuous record of American habits for 


these year 
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Nearly 5,200 feet of film, on 100-foot spools—a 
mile of film-—-was required for the project, As an 
accurate report on the American way of living over 
the past 65 years, the catalogs provide a valuable 
reference to styles, furnishings, and fads of bygone 
years. Producers of Broadway shows, Hollywood 
movies, and television plays frequently rely on the 
catalogs to verify the styles and habits of a par- 
ticular year. 

Today, 65 years after the first “Big Book’ was 
published, the Sears catalog is still the nation’s best 
seller—though given away. From 400,000 copies of 
the first catalog printed in 1892, publication has 


jumped to more than 8,000,000 copies each year 
distributed to almost every corner on the earth 

Of interest to students of modern British litera 
ture is the recent announcement by John Carroll 
University that it has obtained the private library 
of the late Robert John Bayer, former editor and 
book-reviewer, and author of Poor Man's Hobby 
a volume on book-collecting. Noteworthy in this 
5,000-volume library is his almost complete colle: 
tion of the works of G. K. Chesterton: some 700 
items, first editions (both English and American) 
manuscripts, letters, and other material 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
By Julia D. Bennett 


N JUNE 29, President Eisenhower signed the 
Appropriations Bill for the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. This bill included 
the funds for the Library Services Act for the cur- 
rent year, July 1, 1957—June 40, 1958. Even 
though Congress had appropriated $5 million for 
the LSA, and the President had signed the bill into 
law, these funds were not released by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Department until! August 14 
The bureau normally makes the allocation of funds 
within a period of thirty days after an appropria- 
tion bill has been signed by the President. The 
funds, when released, were in two allotments 
$2,500,000 in August and $2,500,000 to be released 
after January 1, 1958. Members of Congress, who 
kept a close watch on these funds, have been as- 
sured that there will be no further delays 

The program is moving along beautifully. Forty- 
five states and three territories have submitted their 
state plans for the current year. Nine of these have 
just come into the program and received their first 
money, being unable to come into the program dur- 
ing the first year. Porty-four plans have already 
received approval 

Have you visited with your Representative and 
your Senators while they have been home during 
Congressional adjournment’? If you have not, be 
sure to do so right away, Active Congressional 
support for the LSA program is vital again next 
year in the face of a continuing economy drive. 
Members of Congress need to be knowledgeable 
about the LSA program in their districts and their 
states. A visit with you, as their constituent, to dis- 
cuss the act and the progress made under it, will 
insure sound information for future use. Do not 
wait until just before Congress reconvenes in early 
January (the 7th to be exact) to make these visits. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will be here before we 
know it. Do not wait 

We will again seek the full amount of the au- 
thorization, $7,500,000, for the Library Services 
Act. This means we are seeking $2,500,000 more 
than the current $5 million level. We succeeded 
this year in securing the increase in the face of great 
odds. We can be successful again if we all continue 
to work hard together for the full amount 


National Library Week 
On August 19, Representative Robert T. Ashmore 
(D., $.C.) introduced H. Con, Res. 226 designating 
Julia Bennett was Director of the ALA Washington 


Office, Hotel Congressiona!l, Washington 7, D.C., until 
her resignation on November | 
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the week of March 16-22, 1958 as National Library 
Week and requesting the President to issue a prox 
lamation for the week. On August 23, Senator 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.) introduced S. Con. Res. 49 
(identical to H. Con. Res. 226) for himself and 17 
other Senators. The cosponsors on the Senate Reso 
lution are: Senators Frank Church (D., id.); Paul 
H. Douglas (D., Ill.); Thomas C. Hennings 
(D., Mo.); James E. Murray (D. Mont.); Wayne 
Morse (D., Ore.); Olin D. Johnston (D., S.C.) 
John O. Pastore (D., RI); J. W. Fulbright 
(D., Ark.); Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.): Pat M: 
Namara (D., Mich.); George D. Aiken (R., Vt); 
Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.); Gordon Allott 
(R., Col.); John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.); Clif 
ford P. Case (R., N.J.); Arthur V. Watkins 
(R., Ut.); Frank Carlson (R., Kan.). Senator Irv 
ing Ives had also agreed to cosponsor this measure 
but his name did not get on the bill at the time of 
introduction. 

Senator Hill made a statement when the resolu 
tion was introduced. It appears on pages 14, 341-2 
of the Congressional Record for August 23, 1957 


Postal Rate Increase Bill 


The Senate postponed action on the Postal Rate 
Bill just prior to adjournment. The chairman of 
the Senate Pst Office and Civil Service Committe 
Senator Olin Johnston, announced that public hear 
ings on the measure would be scheduled either in 
the fall or in January. No announcement has been 
made thus far regarding fall hearings 


Federal Depository Library System 


In the closing days of Congress, Representative 
Wayne Hays (D., Ohio) introduced H.R. 9186, a 
bill to revise the laws relating to depository librar 
ies. This measure was based on the information 
secured through questionaires to depository and 
non-depository libraries requesting information on 
how to improve the system. Public hearings will b« 
held in October in San Francisco, New Orleans 
Chicago, and Boston with final hearings in Wash 
ington in January 1958. Copies of the bill can be 
requested through your Representative or through 
the Subcommittee on Federal Printing and Paper 
work, Room G-53, The Capitol, Washington 25 
DC. 
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Reviewed by 


BOOKS “* FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsu mublications, The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ] 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Historical Association. Index to 
the Writings on American History, 1902-1940 
Washington, D.C. American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1956. 1,115p 

2. Bateson, F. W., ed. The Cambridge Bibli. 
ography of English Literature. Vol. V, Supplement 
A.D. 600-1900, edited by George Watson. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1957. 710p. $13.50 

4 Beck Horace P 7 he Folklore of Maine 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1957. 320p. $5 

3a. BIRMINGHAM, Freperic A., ed 
Fashion Guide for all Occasions. New 
Harper, 1957. 204pp. $3.50 

4. Bonser, Witrred. An 
Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1957. 2v 
$18.50 

5. Boorn, CHartes O 
Annual and Biennial Garden Plants 
Macmillan; London, Faber & Faber, 
$12.50 

6. EVANS 
Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage 
York, Random House, 1957. 567p. $5.95 

7. Ginicger, KENNETH SREMAN, comp. Amer 
ita, America, America, prose and poetry about the 
land, the people, and the promise. New York 
Watts, 1957, 23ip. $2.95 

8. HitTon, RONALD, ed. Handbook of His 
panic Source Material and Research Organizations 
in the United States. 2d ed. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1956. 448p. $10 

9. HOGAN, CHARLES B Shakespeare in the 
Theatre, 1701-1800. Oxford, Clarendon 
1957. 798p . $11.20 from Oxtord University Press 
New York 

10. Kurenepercer, H. R. Bibliography of 
Oceanic Linguistics, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. (London Oriental Bibliographies 
vol. I) 1443p. $7.20 

11. MANN, S. E., comp 
Dictionary. Cambridge, University Press 
434p. $15 

12. Mornenouse, Warn, ed. American Institu 
tions and Organizations Interested in Asia~—a reter 
ence directory. NYC, Taplinger, 1957. 510p. $7.50 

13. NewTon, Nites. The Family Book of 
Child Care. New York, Harper, 1957. 477p. $4.95 

14. Picken, Mary Brooks. The Pashion Dic 
tionary, fabric, sewing, and dress as expressed in 
The Language of Fashion. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1957. 397p. $10 


I iquire 
York, 


Anglo-Saxon and 


An Encyclopaedia of 
New York, 
1957. 488p 


BERGEN and Cornetia Evans. A 
New 


Press 


An English-Albanian 
1957 
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1957 


BEASLey, comp. Best 


Thomas Y. 


15. SIMPSON, JAMES 
Quote f ‘54, "SS, 56. New York 
Crowell Company, 1957. 374p, $3.95 

16. Wrirricu, WaALTeR ARNO and CHARLES 
FRANCIS SCHULLER, Audio-Visual Materials 
Their Nature and Use, 24 ed. New York, Harper 
1957. 3570p. $6.50 

17. Zornow, Wittiam Prank. Kansas, a His 
tory of the Jayhawk State. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1957. 417p. $4.95 


S' VERAL IMPRESSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES and dix 
tionaries have .recently come from university 
presses, notably a supplement to The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature” This substan 
tial volume lists publications of scholarly interest 
in the study of English language and literature 
down to 1900 which have appeared since the origi 
nal bibliography was prepared two decades ago 
Wherever possible, the sections, which follow the 
arrangement of the original volumes, have been 
brought down to the beginning of the year 1955 
Books and articles of less than ,souine scholarly 
interest as well as unpublished theses and their 
published abstracts have usually been excluded, 
though there has been some variation, due to the 
compilation’s being the cooperative work of more 
than one hundred contributors, Certainly all librar 
ies with the original volumes will wish to add this 
valuable record of the veritable flood of literary 
scholarship from both sides of the Atlant. Since 
there is no author index, it will be of little use for 
quick identification of individual items, but its 
value for serious students is unimpairgd 

More specialized is the Bibliography of Oceanic 
Linguistics,” which lists, by geographic areas, all 
the printed books, periodical articles, and reviews 
dealing with Polynesian, Micronesian, Melanesian 
and Papuan languages. It includes 2,166 diction 
aries, vocabularies, grammars, and other linguistic 
contributions, but excludes writings in the individ 
ual languages themselves, Since nearly all materials 
in the bibliography have been personally checked 
by the compiler, who worked from a distinguished 
collection at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, and since 30 periodicals have been searched 
through entirely for articles, reviews, and biblio 
graphical notices of relevant literature, the definitive 
nature of this careful work will be immediately 
apparent. A valuable added feature is the library 
location of items when this is known, and the ref 
erences to those items which were not located 

Shakespeare in the Theatre, 1701-1800," is a 
record of somewhat over 7,000 performances in 
London for that period based on advertisements 
printed in various newspapers and on a virtually 
complete, day-by-day run of the playbills used in 
the theatres themselves. With the recent appearance 
of the volume covering 1751-1800, for which the 
compiler was able to draw more fully upon the 
documentary history of the London stage, it is now 
complete. The calendar of performances, by year 
then name of theater, is followed by the twenty-nine 
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plays acted during the period, in alphabetical order, 
with short summaries of the acting versions and of 
the alterations, Each summary is followed by a list 
of characters, with names of their actors, arranged 
by date of performance. Several appendices give 
sources, and statistics on number of performances 
Actor and character indexes are also included, In 
hailing the completion of the second volume, we 
may echo what was said of the first volume in the 
Year's Work in English Studies: “Theatrical his- 
tory is impressively represented by this stately ref- 
erence work.” 

An English-Albanian Dictionary" is in some de- 
gree the counterpart of A Historical Albanian- 
English Dictionary, by the same compiler. It in- 
cludes the essential vocabulary of the English lit- 
erary language in modern literary Albanian, omit- 
ting scientific and technical terms without general 
literary currency, but including ten thousand or so 
English idioms and as many bird and plant names 
as the compiler could interpret. Pronunciation is 
given for the English words, a valuable feature for 
Albanian students of English who will probably be 
the chief users of this careful work 

A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage 
is sure to be a favorite with those who agree with 
its preface: When we speak or write we want to be 
calinated and respected. We want to convey our 
meaning and we want to do it in a way that will 
command admiration. Dealing with both British 
and American usage from the viewpoint of the 
American speaker, writer, or reader, it gives special 
consideration to American preferences and ex 
amples, emphasizing present-day speech and writ- 
ing. As a companion volume to dictionaries of the 
English language, it provides a discriminating and 
readable account of words and their uses, based on 
the wide experience of its compilers. The style of 
writing is well illustrated by the entry for ab/ution; 
washing. Ablutions ave performed in a church 
washing js done in a sink or bathroom. Ablution 
now velers exclusively to the use of water for 
tleansing in religious vites, the ceremonial bathing 
of the body ov the rinsing of sacred vessels. To 
describe anyone's washing of his hands and face as 
performing his ablutions ss to be ponderously jocu- 
lav and slightly sacrilegious. The volume is also a 
source of information on the use of phrases, e.z., 
bury the hatchet, of which the compilers say: Fron- 
tiersmen and scouts who had lived so intimately 
among the Indians that they had adopted—or af- 
fected to have adopted—the speech and imagery of 
the noble savages no doubt caused many a gape of 
astonishment when they first used bury the hatchet 
as a term for making peace. But generations ago 
the gape became a yawn as the phrase became a 
cliché. Ut should be quietly buried in forgetfulness 
Likewise, they feel that constructive criticism “is a 
dreary phrase, avoided by fair-minded men.” Many 
other examples of phrases which they consider 
hackneyed could be cited, but these are enough to 
convey the positive opinions of the compilers, But 
if we wish to make a constructive criticism, we 
might observe that more specific citation to sources 
of examples of use would have been helpful, though 
it may have added a few pages to the volume 
However, this was not the primary purpose of the 
volume—to locate quotations, Its original purpose 
seems very satisfactorily fulfilled in the long and 
short explanations which accompany the well- 
selected entries. Reference librarians who have been 
dubbed with the phrase walking encyclopedia, will 
not be surprised to learn that ‘as a term for some- 
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one who has an astonishing fund of general infor 
mation” it is a cliché. 

Though A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage may be excused for neglecting exact citations, 
it is not likely that reference librarians will take so 
kindly a view of Best Quotes of ‘54 '55,'56," which 
would be so much more useful as a guide to loca 
tion of the original if it included page citations, 
especially since so many of the quotations are not 
found in other quotation books. And alas, often 
only the author and the occasion of the quotation 
are given, ¢.g., under Authors—1954, we find, My 
luck, she is running very good, followed by only 
Ernest Hemingway, comment on reaching Entebbe 
Uganda, after surviving two plane crashes in the 
jungle, news summaries of Pebruary 1, 1954. The 
arrangement does not add to ease of location, since 
separate sections are given for each of the years 
covered, these further divided into 22 broad cate 
gories, including the armed forces, art, crime, defini 
tions, education, music, medicine, sports, religion 
theater, United Nations, etc. One person and one 
place are given separate categories—Winston 
Churchill and Hollywood! The quotes appear to 
be in no particular order under subjects, being 
neither chronological by day and month, nor alpha 
betical by name of author or first word. Since there 
is only an index of persons quoted, it might take 
some time to locate Free speech is like garlic. If 
you are pejectly sure of yourself, you enjoy it and 
your friends tolerate it. This appears under the 
category Definitions—1956,. But while the librarian 
may complain over its failure to conform to the 
criteria for good quotation books, the general user 
browsing around in it for recent quotations to en 
liven a speech or an article, will probably find it 
a stimulating review of quotable contemporary 
thought on the current scene 

America, America, America’ is a fresh and dis 
criminating selection of the prose and poetry by 
American writers about the land, the people, and 
the promise. It is the promise which the compiler 
Kenneth Giniger, considers most important, affirm 
ing that Its rich land and its people from every 
corner of the globe have joined in a promise of 
freedom far greater than any the world has known 
before. And it is this affirmation which colors Mr 
Giniger's selections from 85 writers arranged here 
in six sections, including Pilgrims and Strangers 
Times That Tried Men's Souls, A Dream of the 
West, A Time of Testing, A Land and its People 
and Land of Promise, Brief introductions preface 
each section, where such well-known names as Mark 
Twain, Benjamin Franklin, Hawthorne, Whitman 
appear among such recent writers as Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, Conrad Richter, J. Prank Dobi« 
Carl Sandburg, and Robert Frost. The indexes to 
authors and titles are supplemented by a brief index 
of familiar words and phrases which begins with 
“A just and lasting peace’ and ends with “With 
malice towards none.” Because of its organization 
and discriminating selection, as well as its excellent 
format and black and white illustrations, it will 
make an attractive addition to a school or publi: 
library collection. 


The Child and the Garden 


The Family Book of Child Care" is written for 
mothers and fathers who expect to enjoy raising a 
family, but because it is so comprehensive a treat 
ment of the subject by an author qualified by both 
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Current Biography Yearbook 1956 


EVERY KNOWN FACT about Orval E. Faubus from his Ozark 
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his teaching career and between-term work as an itinerant fruit 
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education (Ph.D), and practical experience (mother 
of three), it should make an excellent addition to 
the public library and to colleges with home eco- 
nomics departments. A pediatrician, a psychiatrist, 
and an obstetrician have collaborated with Dr. New- 
ton, and the handbook includes not only a clearly- 
written treatment of the physical aspects of the 
problem, but all of the other aspects of living with 
children, both during pregnancy and after. Its seven 
main sections cover pregnancy, birth, the young 
child's health, feeding, home life, how psycholo 
can help you, and the troubled, ill, or injured child. 
Appended is a list of organizations helpful to par- 
ents who want specialized information. There is 
also a brief, annotated booklist, and a detailed index 
which adds to ease of use 

From England comes the impressive Encyclopedia 
of Annual and Biennial Garden Plants,’ in which 
some 1,400 species are described in detail, together 
with numerous varieties of both wild and garden 
origin. Preliminary chapters discuss the environ- 
mental conditions determining the annual and bien- 
nig! habit, the structure of the seed, value and uses, 
pests and diseases. Other reference features include 
a glossary of botanical terms, a list of chromosome 
numbers, names and addresses of seedsmen and 
botanic gardens outside of Britain, and several in- 
dexes. About a hundred black and white photo- 
graphs and diagrams illustrate the text, but cannot 
be considered its most outstanding feature. Since 
the author has himself grown over 1,200 of the 
species described, and since he includes those species 
at present available for cultivation in Europe and 
North America, as well as the British Isles, its 
thoroughness recommends it for American libraries. 


Fashion 


The well-dressed man may feel that he knows 
how to pick the right hat and shirt collar for his 
face, what to wear at his wedding (or another's), 
what clothes to take to Europe or to college, but 
those men who are less sure of themselves and who 
believe that clothes make the man, will find much 
valuable instruction in Esquire Fashion Guide. 
Charts and line drawings illustrate the clearly- 
written text, to which is appended a glossary of 
terms and a name index, from abrasion resistance to 
Zein fibers 

For those seeking definitions in the field of 
fashion, The Fashion Dictionary” supplies brief 
descriptions and pronunciations when necessary of 
more than 10,000 fashion terms. This revision of 
The Language of Pashion includes not only terms 
from the past but many new terms for styles, syn- 
thetic fabrics, colors, trade and technical names, and 
processes, with some foreign words. Some of the 
longer articles, ¢.g., caps, coats, dresses, etc., are 
illustrated with clear line drawings and photo- 
graphs. The author is a well-known authority on 
dressmaking and the dictionary will be useful in 
public and home economics libraries 


Social Sciences 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450- 
1087 )* represents many years of work by the former 
librarian of the University of Birmingham, who 
modestly defends his efforts in the introduction. 
He says: No one but a Stenton or a Hamilton 
pl yo with an encyclopedic knowledge of the 
period and its many problems would be completely 
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competent to produce a systematic bibliography of 
it. But it is equally obvious that such a scholar 
would not have the time to spend upon it, and it 
therefore seemed to me to be the function of a 
librarian, provided he has the requisite subject 
background. With the advice of scholars in the 
field, he has compiled a comprehensive list of peri 
odical articles, books, including textbooks and 
monographs, but omitting reviews, chatty articies 
and some material contained in such existing bib 
liographies as Chevalier and Potthast. All material 
dealing with literature and linguistics as such 
were also omitted as this is a bibliography on 
Angio-Saxon and Celtic history in the widest 
sense of the term. The introduction explains the 
compiler's system of classification, which follows 
broad subjects, including political history, local 
history, social and economic history, a large section 
on ecclesiastical history and religion, general cul 
ture, archaeology, art, etc. This classified arrange 
ment is supplemented by a detailed subject and 
topographical index and a separate author index 
No evaluation of individual items has been at 
tempted, but the comprehensiveness of these vol 
umes recommends them to large public and univer 
sity libraries. 

Two useful additions to state social history are 
Kansas, a History of the Jayhawk State” and The 
Folklore of Maine.” The first covers the period 
from the Spaniard’s quest for the legendary Quivira 
to the present, and incorporates the spade work 
done by graduate students in theses and disserta 
tions and such journals as the Kansas Historical 
Ouarterly. The author has made less use of the 
two-volume history edited by John Bright and pub 
lished in 1956 by the Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company. Profusely illustrated with well-chosen 
photographs, it is intended primarily for the lay 
man, but its broad approach, extensive bibliography 
and detailed index will recommend this work by a 
member of the faculty of Kansas State College in 
Manhattan to librarians and students. The second 
has placed the songs, stories, and other major 
aspects of the folk culture of Maine in a historical 
setting. Though its author states that it is not in 
tended to be either complete or scholarly in the 
pedantic sense, it does reflect the seasoned judg 
ment of a real folklorist, as well as a skill in para 
phrasing stories which the author has collected at 
first hand. One of his criteria in selecting the lore 
of sea and shore of Maine was its value in illus 
trating particular folk interests. For this reason, it 
will have wide appeal, both to historians and 
tolklorists 


Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organiza 
tions in the United States,” which now furnishes an 
up-to-date directory, arranged alphabetically by stat 
and then by city, of museums, historical societies 
libraries, and societies having important collections 
in the held, The material surveyed belongs to the 
humanities, the fine arts, and the 
and embraces Spain, Portugal, and Latin America 
of the pre- and post-Columbian periods. Florida 
Texas, the Southwest, and California are included 
until their annexation by the United States. Gen 
eral description of the books, manuscripts, and ob 
jects held ate accompanied by a list of publications 
on the collections, when these exist. A 
name index adds to ease of use, but does not include 
subjects which would allow the user to determine 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


What Price Bookmobile Service 


Ww IS THE TOTAL OVER-ALL Cost of oper- 
ating a bookmobile for one year? This was 
one of the questions tossed out at the ALA con 
ference in Kansas City, Eliminate the capital ex 
pense of the vehicle, but include salaries, actual 
operation, and the supply of mew books. Make a 
guess. We'll bet even you will be surpised! 


Active Citizen Interest Demonstrated 


When a community pulls itself up by its boot 
straps, many things happen. Even libraries are or 
ganized and promoted. Phenix City, Ala., of head 
line fame and ill repute, has done just that. The 
JC's found a home for the projected library, built 
furniture and equipment, and helped to move in 
State Senator Joseph W. Smith's wife became th 
chairman of the library board, volunteers set up 
service, and eventually a local librarian took over 
Phenix City had reason to be proud of its library 

That still left Russell County lacking service and 
Phenix City and Russell County belong together, So 
J. Ed Seymour, county clerk, owner of a dress shop 
and active JC who sparked the JC library activity 
in Phenix City, enlisted the help of county engi 
neer Hendy D. Moore, as well as that of another 
JC, Wm. C. Brown, Jr. Together the three men 
without help from any librarian known to us, laid 
out two bookmobile routes, the Red Route and the 
Blue Route, clocked them, and handed the plan over 
to Mrs. Smith. Sample of their work 

Blue Route: Leave Phenix City on U.S. 431, turn 
left at Junction with Guerry Pruett Highway 
Travel to Post office at Fort Mitchell. Mileage 
11 miles. Travel time—30 minutes. Service stop 
time-—30 minutes. Leave Fort Mitchell Post Office 
Travel south on Pruett Highway to Oswitchee Bap 
tist Church. Mileage—‘5 miles. Travel 
minutes. Service stop time—30 minutes. At the 
end of the day their total travel time amounted to 
2 hours, 30 minutes, their total stop time was 5 
hours, 30 minutes; altogether, 8 hours! 


time 10 


Now the citizens are dickering for a used panel 
truck so they may start to work distributing books 
throughout Russell County. Later they hope to join 
a nearby regional library system. More 
their library interest ! 


power to 


Bookmobile Service to Schools Again 


At the beginning of another busy season serving 
our schools, it is well to stop and listen-—this time 
to a former state supervisor of school libraries and 
now a member of an active county library staff 
Manic L. Berry, beloved of all who know her. has 
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seen both sides of the fence in one of the nation’s 
poorest states—Mississippi. She writes 

With the coming of Pederal funds for the im 
provement of rural library service, | truly think we 
are at a turning point in library service in the states 
lt is then most important how we plot future 
growth, In the past, bookmobile time, work and 
personnel has been given to service to children in 
schools This was the natural thing the children 
were eager, the teachers demanding, and the circu 
lation figures looked wonderful. A bookmobile 
day's work often meant school stops and an adult 
sop squeezed in maybe 

But now | hope the public likrary can actually 
stand in i corrvecd postition The public library 
(bookmobile or whatever) should function as a 
supplement to the school library. It is not a substi 
tute for the school library. (Yes, | know how poor 
school libraries are in Mississippi, 1 also hnou 
that school libraries should be moving toward 
meeting their school standards.) 

If there 1 central library in the school, books 
from the bookmobile should be selected and placed 
there. If there is no central library, and, of course 
they are almost nonexistent in the elementary 
school, the classroom teacher with a committee of 
3 or 4 children coming to the bookmobile to make 
the selection for that month is preferable. The li 
brary committee changes eath month and various 
thildren do the job of selecting books for their 
raom 

| realize this is eliminating the business of hat 
ing every cf ld come on the bookmobile from bis 
elect books. | have handled a book 
mobile schedule where every child in the elemen 
tary «chool came on the bookmobile. The fact that 
each child then has the thance to make bis 
selection is greatly minimized in the practical work 
ing stheadmle 

My experience leads me to believe that the 
teacher committee form of service actually results 
in a better situation for everyone concerned. In 
liawamba County we let every child visit the book 
mobile and look us over on our first visit to the 
tthool, Then a committee of children and the 
teachers came and did the book selecting. | realize 
this proposal as prime “discussion fodder” and 
would enjoy hearing the views of others on the 
[Further ideas, anybody ?——Ep,} 


classroom and 


own 


subject 


CP&P, Weld County Style 


In Weld County, Greeley, Col., teachers and 
school officials are rejoicing over CP&P, the result 
of some hard thinking and planning to meet a well 
known need—to help school. and teacher-librarians 
purchase and process their school library books 
Central purchasing and processing is no Santa Claus 
gift from the Weld County Library, says Betty 
Adcock, librarian, but a businesslike plan whereby 
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Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the 
best expressions of contemporary 
thought et « very nominal cost. 
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AUTHORITIES 
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by Gertrude Moakley, Senior Librarian 
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History Dispiay 
Hospital library 


featured a dis 
Caption was 
jacketed 


displayed 


Yhe Veterans Administration 
at Northport, Long Island, N.Y 
play adaptable to other libraries 
GET TO KNOW, READ, ENJOY HISTORY 
history volumes (or dummies) were 
against world maps and printed current events ma 
terial. Current event items were numbered and 
keyed to maps. 
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the purchasing power and cataloging facilities of 
the Weld County Library are put at the disposal of 
the schools—-for a price. The schools select their 
own books, many of them through a yearly book 
exhibit at the county library, then the latter orders 
the books at its more advantageous discount. Books 
are processed at the county library during the sum 
mer and are ready for service when they reach the 
schools, Details of the plan can be learned from 
Mrs, Adcock, by writing her at the Weld County 
Library, Greeley, Col., From all reports schools are 
definitely sold on the plan 


The Value of Extension Work 


Box 95 
article 


Magazine writer Charles Lester Walker 
Conn., who is composing an 


cific instances of ancient and modern classics being 


called for in rural areas. His hope is to stress 


| anecdotes about important works coming into the 


hands of those who have not had them heretofore 
Extension librarians are invited to write such infor 
mation direct to Mr. Walker. [Or address the edi 
tor of this page.]} 
LIBRARY 
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Displays for the Month 


YOU'LL LOSE YOUR HEAD OVER THESE was the 
title for a Thanksgiving display at the George W 
Johnson school library, Endicott, N.Y. A 


popular with the children was a large 
turkey purchased from Sturgis 


feature 


illuminated 


A replica of the UN buildings and flags of the 


with books 
called IN 


United Nations, 
formed a display 


and photographs 
UNITY THERE 1s 
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A FALL OF FAVORITES was caption used for a fall 
display at Central Library, Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C, Brown poster paper was used 
as background for a large autumn leaf in shades of 
orange and yellow. Border of cattails was gift 


wrapping paper. Book Jackets were cut in shape of 
leaves 


Lerv 


Corrugated paper was utilized for a Savannah 
Ga., State College Branch display reminding stu 
dents to READ A PLENTY-——-THEY RE PILING UP ON 
YoU. Background was green, The silhouette figures 
and bookshelf were made of black and pasted on a 
smaller background of orange corrugated paper 
The books on the shelves were painted in with 
watercolors on the smooth side of the paper. Books 
in the hgure's arms and those on the floor were 
made of various colors of corrugated paper with 
blac k used for the Spies and backs ot books 


STRENGTH at Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus. Replica and flag set were ordered from 
United Nations, N.Y... at $1 each 
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Formula for the WOODLAND WONDERS display 
at George W. Johnson School, Endicott, N.Y. in 
cluded comme:cial poster board, appropriate books 
animal figurines brought by children, book jackets 
magazine pictures mounted on colored paper 


CONFUCIUS SAY: “BOOKS IN ON TIMI NO 
PINE,” read an effectively pointed bulletin board at 
the University of Houston's M.D. Anderson Mée 
morial Library. Here are directions for the head of 
Confucius which was made of two circular pieces 
of yellow taffeta stitched together and stuffed with 
kleenex, cotton, and a round layer of taffeta on the 
inside to hide the crumpled appearance of the stuff 
ing. The ears were similarly made and stitched to 
the back, leaving a space between the head and ear 
in which hidden thumbtacks can be placed. Nosé 
was made of three oblong pieces of stuffed taffeta 
sewn together and tinted with a colored pencil 
Eyelids were of green velvet; eyelashes from frayed 
black velvet; eyebrows also from black velvet. Tw 
plain green buttons peep from beneath the eyelashes 
to represent eyes. The mouth was a smal! strip of 
heavy paper colored with red nail polish. Stitched 
slightly above the mouth was a black yarn 
LIBRARY BULLETIN—Ni 
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moustache. Cap was of black velvet with rhinestone- 
studded green button. 

The Oriental letters were made of heavy paper 
and colored with permanent red ink. A small white 
border was left so that the letters would show up 
clearly on the tan background. They were then 
coated with clear finger nail polish to give them a 


UN flags and an electrified globe highlighted a 
United Nations display at North Georgia College, 
Dahlonega. Caption read, iF MILLIONS UNITE FOR 
DEMOCRACY, ALL MEN CAN BE FREE 





Simple ingredients made an effective display of 
animal stories at Glenwood Junior High School 
Library, Findlay, Ohio: book jackets, white back- 
ground, black-construction-paper footprints pat- 
terned after tracks found in the Boy Scout Manual. 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y 

or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Californie 


Please cond me tree Gampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display 
Sign Master Kit 71." 

MY NAME 


ADDRESS 


city zone STATE 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
—- LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS apm 


Let's Do More Visiting 


8 itp HOSPITABLE PRACTICE of “calling” is rather 
a lost art. However, among us librarians it is 
reviving in one sense of the word. The number of 
school librarians who come to spend a day or a 
morning with me at Casis seems to be increasing 
and it is a welcome trend. This fall brings two 
“calls” from some northern neighbors. In October 
Jean Lowrie, current recipient of the Dutton- 
Macrae Award, spent a day at Casis as part of her 
library tour of the country. Later in November 
Coral Melson from Pennsylvania will be paying us 
a visit as she follows a similar library itinerary. 
It will be interesting to compare the reports of 
their respective visits, when they are available 

Such visits should be mutually beneficial, The 
values which accrue to the visitor are more obvious, 
but the hostess gains also. I welcome these visits 
for a number of reasons. First, they keep me on 
my toes and give me an added impetus to maintain 
a library atmosphere that reflects the needs and in- 
terests of my clientele. I appreciate better now the 
preparations which my mother used to make about 
our home when folks were coming to visit, This 
preparation wasn't an artificial front but a sincere 
effort to show what a nice place the Brooks home 
really was. In much the same way I prepare for my 
visitors (and pray that the children will “do me 
proud’). Another welcome aspect is the evalua- 
tion which such visits bring to our library service. 
The conversation which ensues in the course of the 
day can become a very profitable give-and-take, I 
discover through the eyes of another librarian the 
effectiveness, or ineffectiveness, of some of my own 
techniques. And finally, I never fail to glean some 
new ieee from my callers which I may be able to 
put into practice. This should be especially true in 
the case of Miss Lowrie's and Miss Melson's visits 
because, in addition to their own good ideas, they 
have further suggestions gathered from other librar- 
ies visited in the course of their travels. And so I 
say, because of the mutual benefits of these library 
visits, let's all decide to go calling. Only let's not 
all choose the same time or we shall find no one 
at home! 


New CARE Children’s Books in 
Foreign Languages 


Patricial Ashley Freeman, director of Book Pro- 
grams for CARE, writes that CARE is launching a 
brand new children’s book program in foreign lan- 
guages. Two miniature libraries, one in Spanish 
for use in CARE countries of Latin America and one 
in Chinese for use in Hong Kong, have been pre- 
pared. The purpose is “to bring the best of the 
world's children's literature to needy school-age 
youngsters abroad in their own language.” Each 


and Children's Librarians are invited to send 


School 
McGuire at Casis 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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bookshelf, costing $25, consists of books native to 
the culture of the country, translations of world 
famous books and books «ae America, as well as 
elementary books of instruction. 

Bookplates will go in each book, identifying it 
as a gift, through Care. Each package will carry 
the donor's name and address and a letter request- 
ing the recipient to write the donor. Thus there 
will be a ie ae tie between the people who re- 
ceive the books and the persons who donate the 
money for the gift. Orders for these packages, or 
contributions in any amount to the Children's Book 
Program, may be sent to any local Care office, or 
directly to CARE, 660 First Avenue, NYC 16 


Festive Suggestions 


Book Week and Christmas are just around the 
corner. Here is a suggestion for each 

Katherine Roy, librarian of East High School 
Columbus, Ohio, has sent us an interesting rebus 
patterned on the rebus poster of the Children’s 
Book Council but more in tune with the reading of 
her clientele. Unfortunately we cannot reproduce 
the pictorial plan of the rebus, which was mimeo 
graphed, but other librarians may enjoy working out 
a rebus of their own or having their library club 
do so. 

Motivation for tackling the rebus went something 
like this 

The ancient Egyptians used a form of 
known as hieroglyphics. Hieroglyphs were pictures 
or symbols representing words and ideas which 
they wished to express, The modern rebus is the 
same thing—-words and ideas expressed by mean 
of pictures. Try the examples on the poster in the 
showcase in the front hall, then come to the library 
and join the contest, Each rebus represents the title 
of a book which East High School Library own 
If you can supply the first name of the author as 
well as the last, it may help you win the contest 
Miss Roy reports that interest and participation in 
the contest were very high 

From another librarian, Gretchen Payne 
these suggestions for bringing true Christmas spirit 
to the library: 

Our small Durant, Oklahoma, Junior High 
School Library has four bulletin boards, One is a 
long narrow one placed above the entrance door 
The other three are 3's" square boards. All the 
boards were covered with dark Christmas blue crepe 
paper. On the iong narrow board we used 3” 
silver cut-out letters to write PRACE ON EARTH 
GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN. Many stars filled the 
background. December \deals carried beautiful 
nativity pictures, We mounted the shepherds and 
angels one on delft blue craft paper, using a 2” 
border. The words, FRAR NOT, | BRING YOU GOOD 
TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY, Were wrilten in scripl using 
white upholstery cord available at Singer shops 
We used small pins to fasten the cord to the board 

(Continued on page 254) 
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News and Notes of Wilson 


Fascinating Biographies 


A™ issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is fas- 
cinating reading! The October issue may pos- 
sibly have a slight edge over others because of a 
two-man team that has had the radio and TV public 
chuckling in their beer the past year. Who else but 
Harry and Bert? Little known facts about these two 
zany characters are brought to light. One reads 
about their beginnings in radio, their almost casual 
formation as a team—later to be known as Bob and 
Ray. The biography of each is sketched with color- 
ful detail and the family background of each is 
given (both are family men, one with 3 and the 
other with 4 children). Yes, Harry and Bert be- 
come more believable when you read about Bob 
Elliott and Ray Goulding 

Many other fields, as well as radio and TV, are 
represented, Mahalia Jackson, for instance, in 
music; Althea Gibson in sports; Peter Hurd in art; 
and others in aviation, business, education, govern- 
ment, journalism, law, politics, science, etc 

Those interested in calypso music will enjoy the 
article on Geoffrey Holder, Trinidad’s unofficial 
cultural ambassador to the United States. Holder's 
description of calypso as “ the music of strug- 
glers struggling,” seems apt 

If someone asked you who the president of 
Austria was, would you say “Adolf Scharf?” 
You'd be right if you did, and you'd evea be able 
to say something ut him if you read his interest- 
ing sketch in October CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
You'll enjoy the entire issue! 


Plays and Stories 


If you are thinking along the lines of storytelling 
for children, now that the “storytelling holidays” 
are approaching, then you'll want a copy of Kath- 
erine Williams Watson's TALES POR THE TELL- 
ING. It has fascinating stories for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter, and Hallowe'en—plus stories in 
such categories as Farm, Humor, Indian, Myths 
and Legends, and Fairy and Folk Tales. A good 
companion volume to this is RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN by the same author, which gives you 
26 plays with a wide variety of themes and plots. 
Time elements range from 5 minutes to half an 
hour. Others run for 10, 15, and 20 minutes. 
Holiday plays are given,-as-.well as plays under 
such headings as Book Week, Humor, Fairy Tales, 
Mystery, Western, Animals, and Children of Many 
Lands. 

And while we are talking about plays, you ought 
to know about BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
USE, Edith M. Phelps—in 2 volumes. The 
titles of some of these plays will make you want 
to “begin production” right away! “The Guilty 
Ones,” “Treasure in the Garret,” “In the School 
Library,” “A Night in the Library,” “Thou Shalt 
Not Read .. .” etc. I'd like to see some school put 
on “Sherlock Holmes and the Gorgon’s Head.” 
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Publications 


Should be quite interesting, and boy—does it teach 
a lesson! But it's really quite elementary, my dear 
Watson, quite elementary .. . ! 


Poems for Holidays 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY should be nice 
around this time of the year. ... So often you can 
say something in poetry that cannot be said in any 
other way. Here you will find Thanksgiving in 
Poetry (28 poems); Christmas in Poetry (74 
poems!); Easter in Poetry (49 poems); Arbor Day 
in Poetry (47); Mother's Day in Poetry (41); 
Memorial Day in Poetry (47); Abraham Lincoln 
in Poetry (34) and George Washington in Poetry 
(24). The poets range from Biblical poets to 
Robert Southwell to Francis Thompson, G, K 
Chesterton, Robert Browning, Emily Dickinson, 
Walt Whitman, A. E. Housman, and Vachel Lind 
say .. . tremendous variety and scope. A perfect 
book for any of the holidays listed above-—greet 
your holidays—with poetry ! 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Book AND Liprary PLays: For Elementary 
and High School Use, Edith M. Phelps, 
ed, 2 volumes, 1938 and 1941, $2.50 
each 

Current Brocrarny. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. amd Camada); foreign $6 
Yearbooks, $6 each; foreign, $8. 

Our Ho.mpays tn Portry. M. P. Harring 
ton and J. H. Thomas, comps. 1929. $3 

RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, Katherine 
Williams Watson. 1947. $3. 

TALES FoR THE TELLING. Katherine Wil- 
hams Watson. 1950, $2.75. 


Address Dept, LP 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue, NYC 52 











Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be acne in the Essay and 


General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, To be supplemented by new 
tithes each month, 


Avsee, Exnest. History of English Utilitarianism 
Macmillan 1957 $5.75 
Bamoes-ApAms, WILLIAM. 
World Pub. 1957 $6 
Buckiey, Vowcent. Essays in Poetry; Mainly 

Australian. Melbourne Univ. Press 1957 $5.50 


Irresistible Theatre 
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Eisor, T. 8. On Poetry and Poets, Farrar, Straus 
1957 $4.50 

Eno.isu Instirute Essays, 1956. Sound and 
Poetry, ed. with an introduction by Northrop 
Frye. Columbia Univ. Press 1957 $3.75 

HaAmppEN, Joun, ed, Book World Today. Mac- 
millan 1957 $4.75 

Hionet, Gipert, Talents and Geniuses; the 
Pleasures of Appreciation. Oxford 1957 $5 

Hotyrxop, Sruart. Emergence from Chaos, 
Houghton 1957 $4 

KnicuT, F. H. On the History and Method of 
Economics, Univ. of Chicago Press 1956 $6 

Luppock, Percy, Percy Lubbock Reader, ed. by 
Marjory Gane Harkness. Bond Wheelwright 
Co, 1957 $7.50 

Park, JULIAN, ed. Culture of Contemporary Can- 
dda, Cornell Univ. Press 1957 $5.75 

SAMPSON, R. V. Progress in the Age of Reason. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1956 

ULLMANN, S. Style in the Prench Novel. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press 1957 $7 

Wartace, V. H. ed. Paths to Peace; a Study of 
War, its Causes and Prevention. Cambridge 
Univ. Press 1957 $3.75 (to be analyzed 
authors only) 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 


Ruth Hewlett, head of the art library, Syracuse 
University. 

Gertrude L, Oellrich, supervising catalog librar- 
ian, Newark, N.J., Public Library, vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect of the Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section of ALA's Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 

Richard Powdrell, assistant research analyst, New 
York Public Library. 

True V. Bower, cataloger, Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
Public Library. 

Martha Gale Frew, children’s librarian, Delaware 
County, Ohio, District Library. 

Nancy Blough, assistant librarian, Willoughby, 
Ohio, Public Library. 

Ghbole N. Nwikina, of the Eastern Regiona) Li- 
brary Board, Enugu, East Nigeria 


Staff 


LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor Florence M. 
Hopkins has accepted appointment to the Associ- 
ation of College and Reference Libraries Commit- 
tee on Duplicates Exchange Union 

October was a busy month for Wilson Company 
exhibits at library conferences, at most of which a 
local librarian represented The Wilson Company. 
Wilson staff members, however, attended several 
meetings. Estelle F. Stein, Associate Editor of 
STANDARD CATALOG series, went to Penn- 
sylvania Library Association at Bedford Falls. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX Editor Marga Franck 
and LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor Florence M. 
Hopkins went to New York Library Association in 
Albany. New England Library Association con- 
ference, at Swampscott, was attended by Chief of 
Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn, WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie D. Loizeaux, 
Vice-President and Director of Personnel Charles 
J. Shaw, and Advertising Manager Leon Paul. 
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(Continued from page 246) 
quickly where the art collections are located, or 
where collections of treaties may be found. This 
cooperative work will be most useful to university 
and large public libraries. 

Though most college and university reference 
librarians have already begun to use with joy the 
cumulative Index to the Writings on American 
History, 1902-1940," since it appeared in June, this 
hy mye and timesaving index must be hailed as 
a labor of love of David Matteson, completed by 
others after his death in 1949. It should be noted 
that this is not merely a cumulation but contains 
references and subject classifications which wil! not 
be found in the separate indexes. Though the type 
is small, we will continue to go first to this volume 
before consulting the individual volumes for the 
years 1902 to 1940, 

American Institutions and Organizations Inter- 
ested in Asia™ is arranged aiphabetically by name 
of institution, giving for each the address, chief 
officer, general activities, organization, and a full 
description of the activities relating to Asia. As 
varied as the Jane Addams Peace Association and 
Stanford University, it is an impressive array. Ex- 
tremely useful is the subject index of the interests 
and activities, listed both under subject, ¢.2. adult 
education, and geographic area. 


Audio-Visual Materials for 
Educational Aims 


Any librarian concerned with expanding his 
audio-visual program will want the second edition 
of Audio-Visual Materials,” especially if he regards 
audio-visual materials as “ways and means of realiz- 
ing the objectives or goals of an educational pro- 
gram.” This describes the many new mat: rials for 
audio-visual instruction, ¢.g., prerecorded tapes for 
teaching, kinescope recordings of the best in educa 
tional television, and telefilms, which have appeared 
since the first edition, as well as globes and wall 
maps, tape recorders, and graphs, posters, and 
charts. Profusely illustrated and with bibliography 
and lists of sources of materials, it is equally useful 


as a textbook and as a handbook of instruction 
a 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 252) 

The second board had the picture of the Wise Men 
and text, LO THE STAR STOOD OVER WHERE THE 
CHRIST CHILD WAS. On the third board we made 
an outline of .: large Christmas tree using tinsel 
rope, This was filled in with Christmas and religi- 
ous book jackets. Nearby a large mobile made of 
cut-outs of heavy foil in varied snowflake designs 
added glitter to the room. Bowls of greens, red 
berries, and ved bows, all combined to bring Christ- 
mas to our library. 

Here is a wealth of ideas to help us al! in our 
Christmas decorating. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Examinations 
for positions in junior and senior high school 
libraries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be 
given in February, 1958, to applicants who 
hold a baccalaureate degree plus a degree in 
library science from an approved library 
school and who are able to fulfill Pennsyl- 
vania teacher certification requirements. Sal 
ary schedule $4200-$7000; initial salary based 
on training and experience, Retirement plan, 
illness and accident leave, group life insur- 
ance. Ten-month term. Apply now to H. P 
Roberts, Director, Division of Personnel, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 341 S. Bellefield 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





HEAD LIBRARIAN for township library 
(pop. 9,000) in the beautiful Fox River Val- 
ley, 40 miles west of Chicago. Congenial 
staff, 5-day week, 3 week vacation, Munici- 
pal Retirement. Salary, $3,750-$4,750 depend- 
ing upon qualifications. L.S. degree and 
experience required. Apply: St. Charles 
Public Library, St. Charles, Illinois. 





POSITION OPEN 
Librarian for Long 
25,000. Must be 
Attractive 
conditions, 


Cataloger-Reference 
Island community of 
school graduate. 


working 


library 


new building, pleasant 
Civil Service, retirement system, 
one month vacation. Apply Franklin Square 


Public Library, Franklin Square, New York. 





“THREE POSITIONS OPEN. NO we 
did NOT have a Siaff bust up. One librar- 
ian’s husband was transferred an the other 
two are now Department Heads with the 
experience they got working with us. We 
need an assistant in the Catalog, Circulation 
and Reference Departments. BS in Library 
Science or BA with major in Librarianship 
adequate but we will not hold a fifth year 
against you. Salary $3600.00-$3900.00 de 
pending on qualifications and experience 
40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks paid vacation, 
ample sick leave (and such a healthy climate 
that you will not need it), Blue Cross, Social 
Security. Splendid opportunity for recent 
graduate. Write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas.” 





POSITION of director for progressive, ex 
panding regional library. L.S. degree and 
public library experience essential. Social 
Security, State Retirement, 40-hour week, 
sick leave and two-weeks vacation. Good 
salary. Write M. F. Herring, Raymond, 
Mississippi. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN. L. 5S 


Salary open. 


degree, and 
experience. Public library in 
a growing city, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Write to Robert E. Cheever, City Hall, Fifth 


and Rood, Grand Junction, Colorado 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Assistant in progres- 
sive library system. Excellent opportunity 
for professional growth in this position. 
Salary range $4200-$4800. Social Security 
and optional hospital plan, Liberal annual 
and sick leave. Library degree and one 
year’s experience required, Apply: Frank E 
Gibson, Director, Omaha (Nebraska) Public 
Library 





CHILDREN'S AND SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IANS for expanding program. Require B.A. 
and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in elementary 
education for school position, Beginning sal- 
ary $4,190-$5,000. Excellent pension plan for 
both Public Library and school positions. 
Reply—Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 





NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY EX- 
TENSION Agency has positions open for a 
cataloger and for field librarians to work 
with public and school libraries. Write: Mrs 
Janet Z. McKinlay, Head, Public and School 
Library Services Bureau, Lalor and Jersey 


Streets, Trenton 10, N.J. 





POSITION OPEN: direct 
organization development of 
collection in midwestern library. Starting salary 
$5,000 to $5,500, depending on qualifications 


Write Box T, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Cataloger to 


and historical 





JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 


pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York 
City. Salary $4350-4850 plus merit. 5 day, 
35hr. week, social security and other bene- 
fits. L.S. degree required. Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience. Public 
Library, White Plains, New York 


Sth yr 





CATALOG LIBRARIAN III needed im- 
mediately to set up system for eventual co- 
operative cataloging and order department, 
Salary $4800. Also childrens librarian or 
librarian qualified for bookmobile service to 
schools. Salary $4200. County Library, Con- 
genial Community on Pacific Beaches, Op- 
portunity to help plan area or regional de- 
velopment. One month vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Apply County Librarian, Tilla- 
mook County Library, Tillamook, Oregon 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for medium 
size public library. Beginning salary $5,200. 
with 6 annual increments of $175.; 5-day week, 
sick leave. 4 weeks vacation, New York State 
Retirement. Applicant must have 5th year Li- 
brary School degree. Congenial staff; good 
working conditions. 21 miles from New York 
City. Write, giving full details: W. K. Har- 
rison, II], Library Director, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y 
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from WLB Ads STGUST 24, 112, AS AMENDED BY THE 
LAST YEAR BEPORE CHRISTMAS, I! noticed a series ACTS OF MARCH 3 oa AND JULY 2, 1946 
«| unusual, fine drawi of people from the New Title 39, United Code, Section 233 
Testamen’, on the editorial page of our local newspaper. SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP MANAG 
' cut « lew of them out to save for future use and MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
inspiration, All my work was unnecessary. Prentice Hall Bulletin published monthly, except July se August, 
has just DH me a book gf all 75 of these drawings-— at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 195 
see their ad on 1s on details. 
THREE ABOUT THE SEA’ includes one book on 1, The names y eaepe of the publisher, 
“The Second , aM Adventure.’ The other two a ~ > + np a Ww Ww ness managers are: 
published by Little, Brown also look exciting enough to Publisher, Tue H. * gon COMPANY 
read—see pane 177 950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y 
THIS HAPPENS SO OFTEN, You only want a simple Oe ee co NY 
fact, but in looking it up, find yourself embarked on a M 930 ‘Béoer | Ave., New York 52, 
priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. This is the theme Bectanee’ Ml itor, Now 
of The Book of Knowledge on page 181. Be sure to read wsiness Menager, None 
a 2. The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
INTERESTED IN BIBLES? Then read A. J, Holman’s | 955° Unversity Ave, New York 62, SY The known 
ad on 189... , about a Complete Translation of The Bible | stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
from the Aramaic (yeiac) by Dr. George M. Lamesa... | of the total stock are: Florence A. Arnold; Alice 
4 translation from ancient Eastern manuscripts Dorothy Brown; Howard Hayeraft; Alice C, Hemler; 
DO YOU LIKE RONALD COLMAN’S voice? How | Mertice M. James; Edward §. Kelley; Agnes \ 
would you like to listen to him reading the Sonnets of Lahey; Charles J. Shaw; Angelina Vasti; The H. W 
William Shakespeare? 1 can't imagine anything more in- | Wilson Foundation, Ine.; all of 950 University Avenue 
teresting, except perhaps listening to Lew Ayres reading | New York 52, New York; Bertha M. Erickson, 734 
Ralph aldo Emerson's writings. See all the listening Midland Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; Ide E Rigg, 34-44 
pleasures peeved for you by the Audio Book Company | 82nd St., Jackson Heights, N.Y.; and Rose Sciortino, 


"SOEs THE THEATRE hold IIbound ag | AOA Me, Beeetiyn 20, New York 
5 vid you »# yund? A ge 

relerence book on the theatre as a living and eoqpepete 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
entity in all counteips and > all periods is The Oxford | security holders owning or holding | per cent or 
Com anion to the Theatre 198 for details more of total amount of bonds, mortgages. or other 
SOMETHING THAT ALL {LIBRARIANS have needed | Securities are: Cordelia C, Bailey, 729 St. Marks Ave., 
is Gaylord’s Magazine Reinforcing Tape described on the Westheld, N.J.; Vineta Rolls nee 951 Woody 
cover at your tight. Mf you want to get more ‘mileage’ | Stest Ave. New York 52 + N.Y. > Clemons, 
from YOUR libtary periodicals—here's the answer to your University of Virginia, ¢ arlottesville Marie 
problem Crowley, 8 Edgewater Ave., New York 61, N.Y.; 
WALT DISNEY’S films are just fabulous creations of ire p, 2632 itl pe Ase. Borkstey, 4, Calif. 
! *° ’ Salia, ali j yer 
Ean ie be pA TS Gerould, 6925 Greene 5t., Philadelphia 19, Pa.; Julia 
you could look at to bring all that beauty and color and ve» ao Buren Way, Beverly Hills, Calif.; M 
artistry back to you? Simon and Schuster now have pub- | p - m7 a bast Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
lished in their Golden Books, the new and beautiful Mar  Macl — Pinewood Ave. Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
“Worlds of Nature’’-—-300 dazzling color photographs NY “Edith, Mt ad » A 4 “Weights Y.: 
from all 12 of Disney's True-Life Adventure films. A W. Rakestraw, 2611 Spohn ‘Lens, Le Jolla, 


page 194. 2 
B NED FOR KNOWLEDGE was never wo gear | Eat Gitta Sith, 125 Segond Avenue halt Vist 
says World Book purpeoped. On page 179, you'll read N.Y.; Sarah St. John Trent, , 4 ries 
i and read all the other ads in this issue of WIB | Datias 5, Tex. Rath W. Vail, Orwell, Vt; Ruth 
because there is much in them that will help you and your Wallad, i095 Jerome Ave., Bronx $2, N.Y.: Louise D 
teaders in many, many ways... Lp Wiles, B24 Merriam Ave., New York 52, N Y.; The 
- ilson Foundation, In 950 U sity Ave., 
Index to Advertisers New York $2, N.Y.; Alberta Worthington, Yorktown 
American Book-Prices Current _ - ¥ ‘cane 
‘ ‘ 4. ‘aragraphs a 3 include, in case here 
American Technical Society the stockholder or security holder eppeere ym 
Apex Paper Box Corporation the books of the compan as trustee or im any 
Audio Book Co. other fiduciary relation, ¢ name of the person 
Barnes & Noble * rye for — such trustee is acting; 
2 ae ‘ iso t statements in ¢ two ragraph how t 
Bay State Periodical Service afhant's a  inowtode and belief a t0 the cir- 
Bro-Dart Industries under which stockholders 
Bruce Publishin: and and security: “oO - who do not appear upon the 


Co. 
s of trust hold ock d 
or Publishing House Eo ma poem 4 other (—-, * of ola fide 
Book owner. 


Demco Library Supplies ™ A. os WILSON COMPANY 
€ enon cre r 

Denoyer-Geppert . Sworn to and subscribed before me this} 2th day of 
} ve mo ae ;, Settenber 1957 LYDIA MILLER 

ier iety SEALS . : : ‘ 
Holman Co., A. J. ieotony ps, State of New York 
Huntting — en Commission Expires March 30, 1959 
Little, Brown Bs 
Long's College Book Co. 
Magafile Co. BRANCH LIBRARIAN for long-estab- 
Marador Corp. lished, active branch, Oak Park Public Li 
we be aot, of iti of Christ brary. Excellent opportunity to contmue 
Oxford University Press leadership in library with outstanding record 
Phiebig, Albert J. of community service. Require L.S. degree, 
—— Inc. appropriate public library experience, genuine 
Seven Soctbuaters interest in people and a very special interest 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. in children. Salary range, $4,600-$5,380, 
——, Gs month vacation, usual benefits. Apply, Lester 
Ava vee of the Day L. Stoffel, Public Library, 834 Lake St., Oak 
William-Frederick Press Park, Illinois. 
World Book Encyclopedia 
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... get more Mileage’ 


from library periodicals 


with GAYLORD 


MAGAZINE REINFORCING TAPE 





Here is just the tape for increasing the life 
of magazines, pamphlets and other paper- 
covered publications. 

Tougher and stronger than ordinary paper 
fibre tape, Gaylord’s improved fibre tape is 
noted for its “high tack” strength, and better 
adhesion. Pressure-sensitive, easy to apply 
straight and smooth, Readily takes marking 
with pen or rubber stamp. 


Match Colors to Magazine Covers! 


Magazine Reinforcing Tape comes in five 
colors: red, blue, goldenrod, white and natural, 
which is semi-transparent. Also handy for color 
coding, labeling, making small signs, pack- 
aging and sealing. 

Order a supply today. Periodicals last longer 
—keep that “invitation to read” look. 


1%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
1 roll $3.40 
6 rolls $3.30 per roll 
12 rolls $3.20 per roll 
" WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
(Color: White only) 
$1.75 
$1.70 per roll 
$1.65 per roll 


Transportation Charges Paid 


Center tape over back edge. 
Allow 1” turn over top and 
bottom. Fold into center binding. 


“0 


Run 1%" white tape on edges 
of inside covers, Run a strip down 
through the center fold, Re-staple 
through the middle again. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service”’ 





BRABAZAZAZAAZZAZZSZSZASSZSZAAAASZSZASASSS 


“Opening Night at 
the Met...” 


FETE FFE SEE EE FE FF FF FF FFE EEE SE EEE 


Tisoxine THROUGH the METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is almost 
like going to an Opening Night at the famous “Met”—all the golden 
names of grand opera flash before you, nostalgic memories of Carmen, 
Aida, Madam Butterfly, Pagliacci, Tannhauser, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and so many, many more. . . are brought back for you to re-enjoy 


"PURE GOLD!" wrote Paul Hume of the 
Washington Post when Metropolitan Opera An 
nals was published a few years ago. ‘We have 
seldom spent as enthralling a time with any 


book. 


HE FIRST SUPPLEMENT cover SF pea ITS BULKY 774-page prede 
ing the years from 1947-1957 of cessor, the first supplement lists 
the METROPOLITAN OpeRA ANNALS has the personnel for each season, the in 
just been published in time for the cur dividual performances with their entire 
rent opera season. Compiled by William casts, conductors, etc., even excerpts 
H. Seltsam, the first supplement is a from press reviews, and portraits of 
chronicle of artists and performances artists in various roles. You'll see Cesare 
during the past decade. And Rudolf Siepi as King Philip 11 in Don Caro; 
Bing, general manager of the Metropoli Roberta Peters as Zerlina in Don GtIo 
tan has written the foreword for this VANNI: Victoria de los Angeles as 
volume. Manon; Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona 
HANDSOMELY BOUND, like the first in OTELLO and many others. A 
volume, in royal opera blue and gold truly beautiful Portrait Gallery! 


N INVALUABLE BOOK for opera and music 

lovers. Excellent for background material and 
research. You get everything but the actual perform 
ances themselves-—and the music. . 


115 pages 17 beautiful portraits 1957 ...and Only $3.50 


| Order TODAY Dept LP-WLB 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y 





